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FATHER HECKER. 


MANY years ago, Dr. Brownson began his review of one of 
Father Hecker’s books by saying that its author was a man in 
whose company one could not spend half an hour without com- 
ing away wiser and better for the contact. Such a sentence,. 
from such a judge of men, best tells who he was whose depar-- 
ture from among us is deplored by thousands of admiring and. 
grateful hearts. 

Father Hecker was meant to be a “ vessel of election” for 
the good of his generation; and God fitted him for his vocation. 
by eminent gifts not only of grace but also of nature, made: him. 
to stand among his fellow-men an intellectual and moral giant. 
Deprived of his spiritual inheritance by the fault or the misfor-. 
tune of his ancestors, his soul was homesick for it from his child-. 
hood, and to its recovery he bent his energies from youth. 
Never did poor exile from the truth start in search of God with 
cleaner heart; and few have found him more abundantly. 
Doomed to struggle up to the light from depths of darkness, and. 
destined to be a strong help to multitudes of others in their 
escape, he was gifted with the mind of a philosopher and the 
honest courage of a hero. “Is it nota glorious thing,” he ex-. 
claimed one day towards the end of his life, “to live for the best?” 
That was his inspiration and his aim from the beginning.. 
Lower ends had no attraction for him, and from whatever could 
tarnish either the purity of his heart, or the rectitude of his 
character, or “the chastity of his intellect,” as he beautifully ex- 
pressed it, he shrank with instinctive loathing. 

No wonder that such a nature abhorred the Calvinistic doc-. 
trine of total depravity, which he was taught in childhood. His 
soul, on the contrary, gloried in the thought of the image and. 
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likeness of God in which it had been created, and to whose per- 
manence, in spite of sin and weakness, his every instinct and 
craving bore testimony. And no wonder that such an intellect 
spurned the objective scepticism early presented to it by the 
reading of Kant. He would have despised both himself and his 
Creator, if he could have accepted such a system of self-stultifi- 
cation. Had he believed in the depravity of his nature and the 
impotency of his intellect, he could not consistently have taken a 
single step in quest of the true and the good. But to that quest 
he was impelled irresistibly, and on it he started with an hum- 
ble but honest trust in his nature and in his intellect as his only 
visible guiding star, full confident that through them the Infinite 
Good and the Infinite Truth he sought would lead him aright. 
The first form under which union with God presented itself 
to him was the German pantheism of his day. It had a special 
attraction for him in that it was a reaction against the scepticism 
of Kant, which his own intellect was then casting off. But he 
recognized ere long that it was a leap to the opposite extreme, 
and that the extremes met. The idea of union with the Infinite 


‘stirred his being to its very depths, but the assertion of identity 


with the Infinite was an insult to the logic of his intellect. 
That his soul’s hunger and thirst for God should be met with the 


assurance that it was itself God, sounded like a horrid, mocking 
jest, and he turned from it with disappointment and indignation. 


The next response to his soul’s cravings was the theory of 
“« divine immanence” of the Emersonian school. It sounded to 
him like sweet reasonableness, and so attracted him. For a time 
it seemed as if in the Transcendentalism of New England he 
would find rest to his spirit. But his piercing intellect soon 
went to its shallow depths and discovered its insufficiency. The 
“divine immanence” was, he saw, but another name for the 
divine omnipresence, which all things animate and inanimate 
share equally: with man; far different from that relationship with 
the Infinite for which his heart and soul yearned. with mighty 
longings. The whole system was left without foundation; the 
poetry with which it was enveloped sickened his manly intellect, 
its notions of social reform proved to be impractical sentimental- 
asm. Another illusion had vanished and left him in the dark. 

But still in the dark that unseen hand was drawing him, that 
low, strong voice whispering that there was light somewhere, 
that irresistible impulse urging him to the search. In the hour 
of discouragement conscience thundered out, and would not per- 
mit him to be .a coward. He cried aloud for guidance, and it 
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came. He looked, and found the truth near at hand. As if 
scales had fallen from his eyes, he recognized in Christianity 
all that philosophy had promised him in vain. The Incarna- 
tion, linking the Infinite and the finite in a union which, 
while maintaining their distinction, yet makes them one; the 
incorporation into that wondrous union offered to all, and 
the adoption, the sonship, bestowed through it; the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit of Love in the faithful soul ; the ladder of 
perfection thus placed from earth to the bosom of God—here 
he saw all that his soul had ever dreamed of, and he leaped for- 
ward to it with all the eagerness of his strong nature. 

But again he seemed met by the fate of Tantalus. Where 
and how was Christianity to be got at? The theory was clear 
enough, was just what he wanted; but the living reality, the em- 
bodiment that would bring it practically within his reach, where 
was this to be found? It took him not long to recognize that 
Christianity and the Christian Church were correlative ideas 
and correlative facts; that the Christian Church meant no mere 
set of convictions or of principles, no mere aggregation of be- 
lievers; that the church must be the living organism through 
which incorporation into the Incarnation is reached, and 
through which its vital influences are received. Where, then, 
was that church? The light of his reason and all the noble in- 
stincts of his nature had driven him out of the Calvinism of his 
childhood and out of the body professing it ; which, then, among 
the many various forms of Christianity around him was he to 
take in its place? One only conviction had he for his guide in 
this momentous decision, and that was the assurance impressed 
on him from his earliest years that, whatever might be thought 
of other creeds, the Catholic Church was simply out of the ques- 
tion. From one to another then he went, in weary, heart-sick 
search for the one in whose features he would recognize the 
Spouse of Christ. In one after another he failed to find what 
logic and history demanded as evidence of their claim. Finally, 
there remained but one thing more to do, a desperate last resort 
indeed, but still the only thing remaining—and that was, after 
having heard all that others had to say about that wretched old 
church, to hear what she had to say for herself. He hopelessly 
procured a catechism of the Council of Trent, and read it. 
“Imagine my amazement,” I once heard him say, “at finding 
here just what my soul had been hungering for all these years! 
And such was my indignation at finding how I had been hood- 
winked from my childhood, that I vowed I would devote my 
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life to tearing the bandage from the eyes of my fellow-country- 
men.” ; 

“How did I feel,” said he one day, repeating the question 
addressed to him—“ how did I feel when I found I had to become 
a Catholic? Why, I said to myself: Look here, Hecker, if any 
one says he is an older Catholic than you, just knock him down. 
Why, I had been a Catholic in heart all my life, and didn’t know 
it. How did I feel when I entered the church? 1 said to my- 
self: If Heaven can be sweeter than this, I should like to know 
it.” Oh, the peace, the joy, of a great soul that has found union 
with God at last! 

True to his life-long instinct and guidance, he aimed still at 
“the best.” Before him stretched the pathway not only of 
Christian goodness, but of Christian perfection, with all the 
means and helps for its attainment. Here was his goal, and on 
towards it, guided by wise and holy counsel, he eagerly pressed 
as novice, religious, priest. In the sacred office of the priest- 
hood he found not only the closest approach to God, but also the 
highest means for satisfying the kindred yearning that had ever 
been struggling in his heart for greatest usefulness to his fellow- 
men. Now, in his holy ministry, he was not only a potent inter- 
cessor for them at the throne of Divine mercy,:but an authorized 
herald to them of the Redeemer’s glad tidings, a consecrated 
dispenser to them of the treasures of his Mediatorship. Never 
did a soul that had found grace and truth crave more ardently 
to share these blessings with all his kind, and never did laborer 
in the harvest-field strive more earnestly for that end than he 
did during the forty years of his priesthood. 

From the vantage-ground of the holy ministry he beheld in a 
new light the havoc wrought in the world by Protestantism. 
He had tasted its bitter fruits in his own life-experience. He 
had deplored the millions severed from the unity of the fold, 
doomed to grope towards eternity as best they could with such 
remnants of grace and truth as they might still retain, and he 
had vowed his life to the effort to lead them back. He had la- 
mented the misrepresentation of the truth, the caricaturing of 
facts, the dissemination of error and of prejudice, that were be- 
guiling the multitudes of his former associates, and he had con- 
secrated all his energies to the task of undeceiving them. But 
now that he stood a priest of the Most High God, an authorized 
dispenser of the grace and truth of the Divine Mediator, an 
agent of holy church’s work of building up immortal souls into 
the Body of Christ, the thought of that ministry of love and ben- 
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ediction disturbed and encroached upon by this long strife of 
controversy filled his heart with ineffable sorrow. The spectacle 
of the Spouse of Christ forced into three centuries of self-de- 
fence, by sectarianism assailing her every doctrine, decrying her 
divine authority and organization itself, saddened his very soul. 
In that long combat, he gratefully adored the ever-protecting 
providence of God; he gloried in every manifestation. of the 
church’s unfailing strength and unerring grasp on divine truth; 
and among his favorite heroes the great leader in the strife, St. 
Ignatius, held a foremost place. But none the less did he grieve 
that such strife should have been forced into the life of the gen- 
tle Spouse of Christ by the children of error, and it humiliated. 
him to reflect that the German and Anglo-Saxon races, his kin-. 
dred by blood, should have been the ones to originate the: 
wretched struggle and to maintain it so long. He sighed for 
the day when none of her God-given energies would need to be: 
spent in the thankless task of refuting the errors and repelling 
the assaults of her own misguided children, but could be wholly 
given to her glorious work of enlightening and blessing the: 
world, of lifting mankind up to God. To hasten that consum-. 
mation was his constant study, his unremitting endeavor. 
Everywhere around him he could see that the providence of 
God and the logic of events were working out the end of contro- 
versial strife. Facts patent to the eyes of all indicated the dis-. 
solution of dogmatic Protestantism. But the disintegration of 
Protestantism was not an unmixed good. Souls in multitudes. 
were breaking from the false moorings of sectarianism ; but most 
of them, alas! not to return to the haven of religious unity, but 
to drift out towards rationalism, or ritualism, or humanitarianism,. 
or indifferentism, as the varying winds and currents of thought, 
or sentiment, or mere weariness of the whole question might 
impel them. He had himself experienced all these dangers, but 
had overcome them; no one, therefore, could feel more keenly 
than he for those who ran such risks, no one could warn and ad- 
vise and guide them more understandingly and surely. Who 
does not know what a beacon-light and what a saving power he 
was to countless needy souls? Here was the occupation that 
suited him exactly. It was not controversy, which he detested ; 
_it was demonstration, in which he took delight. Earnest souls,. 
that had got out of the jungle of disputations about texts, that 
were looking, perhaps despairingly, for the way to God, for 
what their intellect, their heart, their whole nature was, perhaps 
in spite of them, craving for—these turned as it were instinctively 
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‘to Father Hecker; and who among them all was ever disap- 
pointed? With almost prophetic intuition, he could read each 
one’s mistake and correct it, discern each one’s lack or need and 
supply it. Whatever there remained of truth ia each one’s mind, 
he used as a starting-point whence to lead up to where alone the 
.fulness of the truth can be found; whatever he discovered of 
good and of aspiration or of conscious need and remorseful re- 
gret in each, served him as premises for his argument, as a ful- 
crum for his helpful power. This was the secret of his wonder- 
ful influence, that he never disparaged any particle of truth and 
goodness, wheresoever he might find it, but welcomed and util- 
ized it; that he cared not to spend time in the mere demolition 
‘of errors, but, knowing that in nearly every error there is some © 
itruth, would seize on this, and by it draw the intellect, through 
force of logic, out of the morass of error, onto the firm rock of 
ttruth, whole, Catholic, unchanging. How many a once agonizing 
‘soul, after having been perhaps exasperated and discouraged by 
some different treatment, is this day blessing Father Hecker for 
‘tthe judicious, the sensible, the charitable and Christ-like course 
‘by which he led them into the bosom of the Church of God! 
And how many have reason to thank him for the help they found 
in those two books in which he has embodied the main principles 
‘of this admirable synthetic method of his, the Aspirations of Na- 
‘ture and the Questions of the Soul. 

It is easy to guess which were his own favorite books. He 
‘read very extensively, for whatever concerned humanity interest- 
ed him ; but all the instincts of his nature turned him toward the 
great fountains of truth about God and about man. The Holy 
Bible, St. Thomas, and St. John of the Cross were his three 
favorites, his inseparable companions. The inspired text gave 
him daily spiritual food; a well-thumbed compendium of St. 
‘Thomas was always on his desk and went with him wherever he 
travelled, serving for ready answers to great questions and as an 
index of reference to the Summa and the other works of the An- 
gelic Doctor; and one of his sweetest and most frequent joys was 
to go with the great master of. the spiritual life through all the 
‘wondrous regions of the soul and up to the mountain-tops of its 
‘highest union with the God of love. May some one be yet in- 
spired to do for Father Hecker what Father Chocarne has done 
‘for Lacordaire! His inner life, so little known, perhaps so little 
amagined, has many a wonderful and beautiful lesson that the 
world stands in need of. The peeps into it that were my privi- 
dege will be blessings to me as long as | live. 
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As a matter of course, a most intense sympathy existed be- 
tween Father Hecker and the character of the American people. 
Here, if anywhere in the world, human nature has fair play, and, 
while it manifests abundantly its weaknesses and its needs and its 
dangers, makes nevertheless a presentation of man which humani- 
ty need not be ashamed of, which is no disgrace to the Creator, 
and which experience with mankind elsewhere renders more and 
more lovable. He had seen much of the world, he had studied 
humanity profoundly, and he loved America and her people and: 
her institutions with a devotion that was one of the most striking 
features of his character. His hope for America, his trust in her 
future, his confidence in her providential mission among the na- 
tions and peoples of the earth, were to him axiomatic convictions 
and springs of joyous energy. When he considered the provi- 
dence of God leading up, through all history and through all the 
vicissitudes of the nations, to this wonderful new departure of 
human society, and pointing out its pathway and its work, his 
whole being seemed to thrill with an enthusiasm that was elec- 
trical in its effect.upon his hearers. Who that has had the fortune 
to behold it can ever forget the picture presented by that colossal 
man, that worthy anointed of the Lord, standing thus as if on a 
hill-top of prophetic vision, seeing what to minds of smaller sta- 
ture and lower standing-ground was still invisible, proclaiming 
the great things that God was surely to work in this land of 
benediction and the blessings which from it would flow back 
upon the old world, forcing conviction én unbiased minds by the 
obvious moral of past and contemporaneous history, and pouring 
enthusiasm into generous hearts by his picture of the great 
things that might be done for helping on the kingdom of the 
Lord. 

Some there were, doubtless, who thought him a visionary 
dreamer, a dangerous theorizer. There are always whelps to 
bark at every great man’s heels. There are always petty minds 
to look with pity, or with suspicion, upon what transcends the 
measure of their small conservatism. There are always little 
embodiments of precautionary prudence and safe suspiciousness, 
ever eager to whisper or to squeak their wee note of alarm and 
to cry “Down brakes!” And it is well, mayhap, that there are 
such. Their vocation is a pitiable one, but it has its use. Father 
Hecker was not the man to let such things scare him into silence 
or inaction; but neither was he the man to despise any word of 
caution or of counsel, no matter whence it might come. Hence, 
while his course was ever onward, it was ever careful. And no 
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man‘in all the world had more scrupulous regard for every word 
that emanated from sources of authority. He knew well that 
true progress is no instantaneous generation, but a solid growth 
from the deep-set roots of the past. He knew well that the liber- 
ty of the children of God essentially supposes order and law and 
authority. He knew well that the progress of the kingdom of 
God in America and in all the future must be in the lines of the 
organization and the spirit given by our Lord for all genera- 
tions. There was in him nothing of the revolutionary or the 
radical, nothing rash and hasty. On the contrary, his most fre- 
quent motto was: “ Vanum est vobis ante lucem surgere.”” Slowly 
but surely the light which he saw before others is reaching the 
eyés of all, and to-day the most conservative elements in the old 
world are heard saying things which sounded visionary or ven- 
turesome from the lips of Father Hecker aquarter ofa century ago. 

The fondest dream of Father Hecker’s soul was a new and 
abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit of grace and truth on 
our age and our country, for the sanctification of the new epoch 
in the history of the church and of the world, which all can see 
unfolding. His eyes were ever turned yearningly, prayerfully, 
hopefully, to the holy mountains whence help was to come to 
the world, threatened with chaos by the disintegrating influences 
of expiring Protestantism and growing scepticism. Well he 
knew that the Holy Spirit would not abandon the world, that 
the help would surely come, the new breathing that from chaos 
would call forth new life and order. And what the character 
of that new breathing would be he saw in the very circum- 
. stances that called for it. Now that the visible organization of 
the church had been vindicated against all the assaults of centu- 
ries, now that her dogmatic authority had been placed beyond 
doubt or cavil by the definition of Papal Infallibility, it seemed 
clear to him‘that the special characteristic of the future manifes- 
tation of the Holy Spirit would be his work of sanctification in 
the individual members of the church. This, indeed, was al- 
ways, he said, the normal work of the Holy Spirit; but as the 
action of the Holy Spirit varies in its manifestation according to 
actual needs, and as the needs of these past centuries had been 
distinguished by the controversies then raging, his manifesta- 
tion had therefore lain principally in the direction of defin- 
ing truth against error and maintaining the church’s organism 
against the disintegrating influences assailing it; which being 
now accomplished, it was natural to expect that, while ever up- 
holding and perfecting the results thus attained, his normal 
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work of individual sanctification would be.the most striking 
characteristic of his manifestation in the era now opening, so 
that while there might be fewer great saints than in epochs when 
the Lord raised them up as beacon-lights amid surrounding 
gloom, there might well be expected more general sanctification 
of the church’s members than has been witnessed perhaps in 
any previous period of her history. ; 

This thought was the inspiration of his life, and by no grand- 
er and nobler surely could a life be inspired. To be, no matter 
how humbly, the servant of God and of his church for its reali- 
zation was his one desire and hope. To rouse others to appre- 
ciate it and to join with him in “ preparing the way of the Lord” 
was the end to which his gigantic energies were unceasingly 
bent. From the admirable Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, in which his early life as Catholic, religious, and priest 
had been moulded, a manifest interposition of Divine Providence 
led him forth to be the centre of a new band of ardent, generous 
souls, enlightened with these same views, thrilling with this 
same touch of the Holy Spirit, sharing in this same eagerness to 
be God’s instruments for speaking to our age the word it needs 
to hear, and exerting on it the influence it needs to feel and to be 
guided by, for showing to an era and a country whose distinc- 
tive characteristic is the emphasizing of the dignity, the rights, 
and the power of the individual elements in the social system, 
that only through the means of truth and grace provided by the 
_ Saviour of the world in his holy Catholic Church can the indi- 
vidual reach his true dignity, his fullest liberty, the just knowl- 
edge of both his rights and his duties, and the divine help 
that will enable him to use all his powers in the interest of 
genuine civilization, for the real welfare of the social system to 
which he belongs. 

For thirty years he guided them in carrying on this work 
of the Holy Ghost, with every instrumentality of tongue and of 
pen. Now he has left to them the inheritance of his stainless 
themory, his world-renowned name, his spirit and his work. 
May they be ever worthy of their great founder! And not to 
them alone has he left an inheritance. The imprint of his life on 
our generation is indelible. He has planted germs of thought, 
of aspiration, of life-purpose in many and many a soul, in every 
rank of the church, in every corner of our country ; and they will . 
go on fructifying, to his honor, as well as for the glory of God 
and the welfare of the world. 

JoHN J. KEANE. 
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“THE POET” OF THE WAYSIDE INN. 


LONGFELLOW used his gift of accuracy to no small avail in 
describing his imaginary company at the Red Horse in Sud- 
bury. Of the actual group who were wont to gather there 
under the great oaks, and whose idyllic holidays blossomed in 
their friend’s mind into his famous publication of 1863, there is 
but one whom the world is likely to know for ever ; and the nar- 
rator did his own reputation a loving service in outlining the 
image of so gracious and honorable a personality. “The Poet” 
of the Wayside Inn is twice such, in that his own verse is full of 
its passionate old memories of youth and joy. Thomas William 
Parsons, born in Boston in 1819, is known to most Americans 
only as the translator of the Divine Comedy and the author of the 
immortal “ Lines on a Bust of Dante.” The force and fire of these 
stanzas, or the majesty of his torso-translation, has strangely ob- 
scured the body of his original work, itself of incomparable 
charm. His name is seldom heard where it belongs, abreast of 
Emerson’s and Lowell's; he seems to be the lost Merope among 
our starry elder seven. The difference cannot so well be ex- 
pressed by saying that their popularity has been denied him as 
that he has escaped it. One feels like asking the thrice-beauti- 
ful “ Paradisi Gloria” why it has never invaded the cloisters and 
choirs; the “ Saint Peray,” where it secludes its sunny trochees 
from the lovers of the grape; and the “ Room for a Soldier!”’ 
how it has kept virgin from the thousand uses of our republic’s 
Memorial Day. Vix ea nostra voco. A scholar who lives. in 
shady nooks, away from trade, who gives his books oftenest by 
stealth and but half-willingly to the household constituency for 
whom sixty or eighty copies are printed, who puts forth no sign 
of extraneous life save now and then in a newspaper a trenchant 
civic satire or a brief epitaph, too high and clear to strike a ray 
into that prowling density, the Public Eye—what power is there 
to drag his glory hidden into the open sky? His work truly 
lacks zest and continuity; it is scarcely near enough, glad 
enough, outspoken enough, altruistic enough ; so that the award 
of men goes with justice to those who have tried to reach them. 

But there is a quality of tenderness and dignity in Dr. Par- 
sons’ poems which is worth the sacrifice of the freedom of cities. 
He will be always, probably, as he is now, living among the 
poets of private adoration. He will dwell on Parnassus, if not 
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in the anthologies. If he be shut from the strong sunshine of 
Chaucer, he will be no less happy in the choice and cool Limbus 
patrum where are the elect spirits of such as Daniel, Marvell, 
Landor, and Arthur Hugh Clough; not humbled among these, 
beholden to none of them, and master in his province, as they in 
theirs, of the austere and alien music sometimes unintelligible 
to humanity. 

After saying so much, a devil’s lawyer should duly add that 
the Public Eye can scarcely be scorned for not seeing the in- 
visible. Where are Dr. Parsons’ books? The oracle answers, 
as of other leaves: 


é “three 
On the moss’d elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling ; and one upon the old oak-tree!” 


Perhaps the query is as audacious as a foot put into the 
fairy-ring. Wherever they are or are not, they are in the 
heart of our literature. There is goblin laughter in the air 
that their familiar beauty should be so new to better folk than 
their finders. Let us quote at hap-hazard the short monody on 
Edward Everett, the first of a handful of roses to be culled 
from a walled and watched Boston garden: 


“So fell our statesman !—for he stood sublime 
On that proud pedestal, a people’s heart: 
As when some image, through the touch of time, 
That long was reverenced in the public mart, 
Or some tall clock-tower, that was wont to tell 
The hour of duty to the young and olden 
With tongue most musical of every bell, 
Bends to its base, and is no more beholden. 
So fell our Everett: more like some great elm, 
Lord of the grove, but something set apart, 
That all the tempests could not overwhelm, 
Nor all the winters of its seventy years; 
But on some peaceful midnight bursts his heart! 
And in the morning men behold the wreck 
(Some with gray hairs who cannot hold their tears), 
But in the giant timber find no speck 
Nor unsound spot, but only wholesome wood ; 
No secret worm consuming at the core 
The stem that ever seemed so fair and good. 
And aged men that knew this tree of yore 
When but a sapling, promising full well, 
Say to each other: ‘This majestic plant 
Came to full growth; it made no idle vaunt; 
From its own weight, without a flaw, it fell.’” 
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Here is a single image, in itself simple, noble, and affecting, 
handled throughout its twenty-four lines with not a theatrical- 
ism, not a strain. And no mere technical skill works this miracle, 
here where technique is fallible, but the possessing energy of 
thought, which seizes hold upon words, exacts of them severe 
service, and neither releases them a moment before nor detains 
them a moment after its own full will is spent. 

Dr. Parsons is the fool who looks in his heart and writes, as 
Sidney was; he is readily moved to song; he has little project- 
ing power; a sort of gossamer autobiography could be built up 
from the recorded haps, the passing visions, the chosen nouns 
and pronouns of his verses. His characteristic at his best is 
great sensibility of impression, great control and discipline of 
expression. He is one of those who speak from the stress of 
emotion—as few men do, as few women can—without any explo- 
sion or sensation. However you feel his genius, you must feel 
first its high-bred, forerunning condition of art. He is not reti- 
cent, but his saving accent makes you think him so. 

His themes are often such as would seem to evade and de- 
cline adequate language, and he can always present them with 
masterful delicacy and terseness. Upon him, who is akin to no 
one else, 

“The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind.” 


It is not in vain that for nearly fifty years he has had great 
companionship, paying for it his magnificent coin of interpreta- 
tion to the English world. What he has won thereby is not an 
actual gain, but the precious vivifying and clarifying of his poetic 
gift. In his thrusting, lance-like humor, his high-handed indi- 
viduality, his genuine pathos, his secure scholarship, his literary 
equipment, his scorn of pomp and artifice, his large, patient note 
of patriotism and brotherliness, his irresistible reverence of what 
is reverend, and antagonism of the world’s paltry aims; above 
all, in his conception and treatment of religion and of love, Dr. 
Parsons is markedly Dante’s man. All of his own worth, all 
of his lineage, shine out in his recognizable poems following, 
filled with the “high serenity” which Arnold praises in the 
Florentine. 
“ SOTTO L’'USBERGO DEL SENTIRSI PURO. 
“Brush not the floor where my lady hath trod, 

Lest one light sign of her foot you mar; 

For where she hath walked in the spring, on the sod, 

There, I have noticed, most violets are. 
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“ Touch not her work, nor her book, nor a thing 
That her exquisite finger hath only pressed ; 
But fan the dust off with a plume that the wing 
Of a ring-dove let fall, on his way to his nest. 


“I think the sun stops, if a moment she stand 
In the morn, sometimes, at her father’s door; 
And the brook where she may have dipped her hand 
Runs clearer to me than it did before. 


“ Under the mail of ‘I know me pure’ 
I dare to dream of her! and by day 
As oft as I come to her presence, I’m sure 
Had I one low thought, she would look it away.” 


What balance and discretion in these worshipful lines! They 
throw the glove to living poets; indeed, it is hard to cite one 
other who could treat a theme, fanciful as any of Crashaw’s or 
Carew’s, with such homespun moderation and simplicity. But 
artistic governance is the sign-manual of Dr. Parsons’ rapt verse, 
which, never tame nor timid, has a restrained and tempered 
glow as of Phaethon holding his horses in. His “ Paradisi 
Gloria” has caught all the beams of the Christian heaven, and 
prisons them as in an opal: 


“There is a city, builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery for evermore. 


“In that pure city of the living Lamb 
No ray shall fall from satellite or sun, 
Or any star; but He who said ‘I Am’ 
Shall be the light, He and His Holy One. 


“ Nor shall we longer spend our gift of time 
In time’s poor pleasures, doing ‘petty things 
Of work or warfare, merchandise or rhyme ; 
But we shall sit beside the silver springs 


“ That flow from God’s own footstool, and behold 
The saints and martyrs, and those blesséd few 
Who loved us once and were beloved of old, 
To dwell with them, and walk with them anew, 


“In alternations of sublime repose, 
Musical motion: the perpetual play 
Of every faculty that Heaven bestows 
Through the bright, busy, and eternal day!” 
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“Upon A Lapy SINGING, 
“Oft as my lady sang for me 
That song of the lost one that sleeps by the sea, 
Of the grave, and the rock, and the cypress-tree, 
Strange was the pleasure that over mé stole; 
For ’twas made of old sadness that lives in my soul. 


“So still grew my heart at each tender word 
That the pulse in my bosom scarcely stirred, 
And I hardly breathed, but only heard! 
Where was [? Not in the world of men 
Until she awoke me with silence again. 


“Like the smell of the vine, when its early bloom 
Sprinkles the green lane with sunny perfume, 
Such a delicate fragrance filled the room: 
Whether it came from the vine without, 

Or arose from her presence, I dwell in doubt. 


“ Light shadows played on the pictured wall 
From the maples that fluttered outside the hall, 
And hindered the daylight, yet, ah! not all: 
Too little for that the forest would be, 

Such a sunbeam she was, and is, to me! 


“ When my sense returned, as the song was o’er, 
I fain would have said to her: ‘Sing it once more!’ 
But soon as she smiled my wish I forbore: 
Music enough in her look I found, 
And the hush of her lip seemed sweet as the sound.” 


When we think of the trail of glory this poem would have 
left after it had it been written in an elder day, one who loves it 
could wish it back to the “spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
Early English indeed it is, word on word. Keats would have 
named it “treasurable,” and bent his knee and sighed generously 
that he had not written it. To those who prize it above all its 
fellows, the comment may be made justly that it is typical of Dr. 
Parsons’ least striking and most subjective work. But in his virile 
satires and letters, his “Ode on Webster’s Death,” his ‘‘ Ballad 
of the Willey House,” his splendid “ Shadow of the Obelisk,” and 
such things, ignored here with a purpose, he speaks as a thinker, 
an American, almost as a man of action; while in many a lyric, 
like that “ Upona Lady Singing,” he lets loose his truly dominant 
and characteristic note, like that of a wood-thrush at home in the 
untrodden wild, “singing high and aloof.” We look in vain 
elsewhere for the sweet waywardness, the remote, spiritual, self- 
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forgetting utterance of the shy bird’s heart; and that, after all, 
is the sole thing for which a studious ear listens. Something of 
it comes again in the drowsy and affectionate closes of this free- 
lance sonnet : 


“ Not now for sleep, O slumber-god! we sue; 
Hypnus, not sleep! but give our soul’s repose : 
Of the day’s music such a mellowing close 
As might have rested Shakspere from his art, 
Or soothed the spirit of the Tuscan strong 
Who best read life, its passions and its woes, 
And wrought of sorrow earth’s divinest song. 
Bring us a mood that might have lulled Mozart! 
Not stupor, not forgetfulness, not dreams, 

But vivid sense of what is best and rarest, 

And sweet remembrance of the blesséd few, 

In the real presence of this fair world’s fairest, 
A spell of peace, as ‘twere by those dear streams 
Boccaccio wrote of, when romance was new.” 


Dr. Parsons’ muse “ sees life steadily, and sees it whole.” His 
voice is lent to the royal praise of friendship, to fatherland, to 
the uses of philosophy, to archness and good cheer; to the 
alms-chest, the gentian, the sun-dial; to the beauty of hills 
and streams, 


“ The golden heaps beneath the trees, 
The purpling of the oak” ; 


to the piercing thought of revels ended; to prayer, and to the 
burial-song of young children: 


“ Still the benediction stays, 
Although its angel passed : 
Dear God! thy ways, if bitter ways, 
We learn to love at last. 


“ But for the dream—it broke, indeed, 
And yet great comfort gives; 
What was a dream is now our creed: 
We know our darling lives!” 


Many dirges are to be found in the wide-margined booklets 
bearing Dr. Parsons’ name, burdened with wonderful beauty, 
pity, and exaltation. We will make our valedictory with that 
which, at the close of the Threnody, commemorates the passing 
of a fortunate and fragrant soul, Henry Wales, the Student of 
Longfellow’s Wayside Inn, who himself “never found the best 
too good,” and must have slept proudly to such music: 
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“From the delicate eye and ear 
To the rest that shall not see, 
To the sleep that shall not hear, 
Nor feel the world’s vulgarity, 


“ Bear him in his leaden shroud, 
In his pall of foreign oak, 
To the uncomplaining crowd 
Where ill word was never spoke! 


“ From the rubs that fortune gives, 
From the spite that rivals fear; 
From the sneer that long outlives 
All the praise the world can spare; 


“ Bear him from life’s broken sleep, 
Dreams of pleasure, dreams of pain; 
Hopes that tremble, joys that weep, 
Loves that perish, visions vain; 


“To the beautiful repose 
Where he was before his birth: 
With the ruby, with the rose, 
With the harvest, earth in earth! 


“Bring him to the body’s rest 
After battle, sorely spent; 
Wounded, but a welcome guest 
In the Chief's triumphal tent.” 


This is the sort of literature which takes a critic in thrall, and 
bids him uncover to look a classicin the face. Nothing is to be 
said of the distinction of such stainless achievement. save saluta- 
tion to the maker of it and thanksgiving to Father Apollo. It is 
very easy, were it worth while, to cite all it is not—that is, all it 
does not set out to be. But the business of commendation, just 
now, is much more imperative. 

The poetry of Dr. Parsons “ walks in a veil and a silence,” 
in the charming phrase of Jeremy Taylor, back to the fountain- 
heads of English song. One feels how winning and compelling 
it might be, were it not too disdainful. Whatever be the real 
cause of its golden withdrawal, setlusion, first and last, wrongs * 
it. There are thousands, not irreverential, in cities who pine for 
the sight of an immortal, and squander homage on the new- 
comers from every wood. But the desired dryad is safe in her 
bole, far away, unrevealed to any but the aware and asking eye. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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THE DELUGE: WAS IT UNIVERSAL? 


THE progress of modern scientific research and. discovery 
has given new interest to the old controversy * concerning the 
extent of the Deluge mentioned in the Book of Genesis. 

Three different views have been advanced on the subject: 
1, that the Deluge was universal, both geographically and ethno- 
logically ; 2, that it was universal ethnologically, but not geo- 
graphically ; and 3, that it was neither geographically nor ethno- 
logically universal. 

Let us briefly examine these different views. 


I. 


That the Deluge had been universal both geographically 
and ethnologically was the general belief of Christians until 
comparatively recent times. Even as late as 1877, P. Bosizio, 
S.J., attempted to defend this view in his work Dze Geologie 
und die Siindfiuth.t+ 

On what foundations was this view based? In the first place, 
Biblical expressions like the following seemed to favor this 


opinion: “The waters prevailed beyond measure upon the 
earth ; and all the high mountains under the whole heaven were 
covered. ... The water was fifteen cubits higher than the 


mountains which it covered. ... Ali flesh was destroyed that 
moved upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beasts, 
and of all creeping things that creep upon the earth; and all 
men. ... Noe only remained, and they that were with him 
in the ark.” Such and similar statements of the inspired Book 
seemed to imply that the whole earth had been inundated, and 
that all men save Noe and his family were destroyed. 
Moreover, the errors of the ancients concerning the character 
of the inhabitable portion of the earth confirmed this opinion. 
Up to the time of the discovery of America it was generally be- 
lieved that the inhabitable earth was “a sea-girt plain, beyond 
which no mortal could pass.” { Such a plain, it was thought, 
could easily have been inundated by the waters of the Deluge. 
Nowadays it is rare to find any well-informed Catholic writer 


* See Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbrick, IV. Quartalfelt, 1887, pp. 631-74 ; 
and La Scienza e /a Fede, Napoli, 30 Giugno, 1887, pp. 484-94. 

+ See Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, \. c. p. 633. 

tSee Charles Woodruff Shields, D.D., LL.D.: Phélosophia Ultima, New York, 1888, 


P. 43- 
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who would defend this view. Geological and paleontological 
reasons combine to prove that geographically the Deluge was 
not universal. At the time assigned for the Deluge the sur- 
face of the earth was substantially as it isnow. If then some 
great portion of the dry land had been submerged, a propor- 
tionate rise of land above the waters would have been necessary 
in some other part of the globe. For, as Professor Alexander 
Winchell * observes, “the terrestrial globe, in some of its be- 
havior, may be compared to an india-rubber ball filled with 
water. Ifindented by pressure in one place, there must bea 
protuberance equal in volume in another place.” Hence, if 
all Asia had been submerged, a proportionate amount of dry land 
would have been lifted above the waters somewhere else. - That 
Asia, Africa, Europe, Australia, and America were all submerged 
at the same time seems geologically impossible, and we have no 
evidence which would justify us to assume that God wrought so 
stupendous a wonder. 

On the contrary, there are geological and paleontological facts 
which evidently prove that some portions of the earth have not 
been inundated by the Noachian Deluge. For instance, in 
Auvergne, France; in the Eifel country of the Prussian Rhine 
province ; in New Zealand, and elsewhere there are extinct vol- 
canoes, evidently older than Noe, that are “ marked by cones of 
pumice-stone, ashes, and such light substances as could not have 
resisted the waters of the Deluge.” + Again, as a distinguished 
writer observes, ¢ “on the islands that are geologically much 
older than the time of the Deluge we find singular fauna, 
which one will not meet elsewhere; this is the case with New 
Zealand, Australia, Madagascar, and Japan. Had the Deluge 
been universal, how could one now find such peculiar animals in 
those regions?” § , 

for such or similar reasons, no doubt, even F. Vigouroux | 
declares : “ We willingly acknowledge that the Deluge was not 
universal for the inhabitable earth ; but,” he adds, “ we believe 
that it was universal for the inhabited earth, and that it caused 
all men living then to perish, with the exception of Noe and his © 
family.” This is the second view which we shall briefly 


examine. 


* The American Geologist, Minneapolis, March, 1888, p. 139. 

+ Cunningham Geikie : Hours with the Bible, New York, p. 170. 

} La Scienza e la Fede, Napoli, 30 Giugno, 1887, p. 493. 

§ See also Joseph Le Conte: LZvolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, New 
York, 1888, pp. 184-6. 

| Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste, Paris, 1887, vol. iii. p. 497. 
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II. 


Assuming that the Deluge covered only a portion of the in- 
habitable earth, we now ask, Is it probable that at the time of the 
catastrophe some men lived beyond its reach and were conse- 
quently not destroyed by it? Before attempting to answer this 
point, the following questions are to be considered: 1, When 
did the Deluge occur? 2, Whereabout did it occur? 3, How 
long before had mankind been in existence? 4, Is it probable 
that some tribes of men had migrated into countries beyond the 
reach of the Deluge? and 5, Are there any facts which seem to 
favor this probability ? 

First as to the time of the Deluge: Vigouroux, who seems 
to be anxious to hold the view that all men outside the Ark per- 
ished by the Deluge, says: * ‘“ We have seen before + that we 
know not at what moment God punished mankind by this ter- 
rible chastisement, and we have proved that we can move back 
the date as far as the historical and archzological sciences 
require.” But this can be questioned. A. Breitung, S.J., ob- 
serves: $ “It is indeed more probable that we can prolong 
the time between Adam and Noe according to need than that 
we can assume, a relatively shorter period of time between 
Adam and Noe, but a very long one between Noe and Moses.” 

The chronology of the time between the Deluge and 
the birth of Abraham is carefully given in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis, yet the most ancient texts differ con- 
siderably in the exact numbers of years. According to 
the Septuagint 1,183, according to the Samaritan text 942, 
and according to the Vulgate about 292 years elapsed 
between the Deluge and the birthof Abraham.§ The chron 
ology from the time of Abraham to the birth of Christ can be 
approximately ascertained from indications in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. According to calculations based on the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the Deluge occurred between 2936 and 3151 B.C.; 
and according to calculations based on the text of the Septua- 
gint, it occurred between 3168 and 3383 B.c.¢ It would seem 
that the date of the Deluge can hardly be placed farther back 
than this. 

* Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste, Paris, 1887, vol. iii. pp. 499-500. 


+ L. c. p. 224. 
t Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologte, Innsbriick, 1887, p. 669. 
§ Camillus Mazella, S.J. : De Deo Creante, Woodstock, Marylandiz, 1877, p. 390. 
| L.c. p. 3or. . 
§ Henry M. Harman, D.D., LL.D. : Jntroduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
New York, p. 229. 
VOL. XLIX.—2 
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Whereabout was the Deluge? Indications seem to point to 
western Central Asia. It is quite probable that the leading 
descendants of Adam, the direct line of the ancestors of God’s 
chosen people of old, continued to reside near the former happy 
home of our first parents, the Garden of Paradise. Now, this 
was undoubtedly situated in western Central Asia, as the Book 
of Genesis unmistakably indicates by stating * that four rivers, 
the Phison, the Gehon, the Tigris, and the Euphrates had their 
- source in the region of the Paradise. That really the Tigris and 
, the Euphrates of to-day were meant cannot be doubted. In the 
' first place, of the Tigris it is expressly stated that it is the same 
that passeth along by the Assyrians.¢ Secondly, there is no 
geological reason known why the present Tigris and Euphrates 
should not have existed in the days of Adam, or even long before. 
Thus, for instance, our Missouri, Ohio, and Mississippi, the latter 
about as far south as Tennessee, seem to have been in existence 
during the tertiary age, long before the appearance of man upon 
earth.{ Besides, the Tigris and Euphrates, flowing between the 
thirtieth and fortieth degrees north of the equator, were pro- 
bably not interfered with to any considerable extent during the 
glacial period, for the glaciers came no further south, in Europe 
and Asia, than about the fiftieth degree.§ ‘Moreover, it is 
not likely that the transient inundation caused by the Deluge 
has permanently changed the channels of these rivers, which it 
could not have done without changing the entire surface of 
the surrounding territories. And, finally, the Book of Genesis 
was written at a time when no other rivers were known as the 
Tigris and the Euphrates than the rivers which still bear these 
names. 

For these reasons it cannot be doubted that the Paradise was 
located somewhere near or about the sources of the present Tigris 
and Euphrates, in Armenia. Thisis the opinion of competent au- 
thorities.| A writer observes: “Here, within a circle but a 
few miles in diameter, four large rivers rise—the Euphrates and 
Tigris, or Hiddekel, flowing south into the Persian Gulf; the 
Araxes, flowing northeast into the Caspian Sea; and the Phasis, 
or Halys, flowing northwest into the Black Sea. This fourth 


* Genesis ii, 10-14, t Ibid. ii, 14. 

t See Joseph Le Conte: Elements of Geology, New York, 1887, pp. 501, 550. 

§ See James D, Dana: New Text-Book of Geology, fourth edition, p. 351; and Joseph Le 
Conte, I. c. p. 580. 

{See Dr. Franz Kaulen: Zin/éitung in die heilige Schrift, Freiburg-in-B., p. 170, and Fr. 
v. Hummelauer, S.J.: Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, Sept., 1875, pp. 317-35- 
. See “Eden,” in A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, Published by the American Tract 
Society, New York. 
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river may have been the Pison of Eden; and the Araxes may 
well be the Gihon, since both words mean the same and de- 
scribe its dart-like swiftness. This elevated country, still beau- 
tiful and fertile, may have been the land of Eden; and in its 
choicest portion towards the east the garden may once have 
smiled.” J. W. Dawson,* both a Biblical scholar and a great geo- 
logical authority, says of Eden: “ It was evidently a district of 
Western Asia; and, from its possession of several important 
rivers, rather a region or large territory than a limited spot... . 
In this view it is a matter of no moment to fix its site more near- 
ly than the indication of the Bible that it included the sources, 
and probably large portions of the valleys, of the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and perhaps the Oxus and Jaxartes.” It is quite nat- 
ural to suppose that the descendants of Adam, as far as the exi- 
gencies of life would permit, loved to remain in the neighbor- 
hood of this region, once the happy home of their first parents. 
The author just mentioned observes: “ Before the Deluge this 
region must have been the seat of a dense population, which, 
according to the Biblical account, must have made consider- 
able advances in the arts, and at the same time sunk very low in 
moral debasement.” 

Another fact which points to Western Asia as the locality of 
the Deluge is that the ark finally rested “ upon the mountains 
of Armenia.” ¢ The ark, not being a ship to sail, but rather a 
large house simply intended to float upon the waters, it is not 
improbable that it landed not far from where it began to float. 

Assuming, then, that the Deluge inundated some portion of 
Western Asia, we may next inquire how far it extended. It is 
to be remembered that at the time of the Deluge the surface of 
our earth was substantially the same as it is at present. That a 
Deluge in’ Western Asia should have affected the Australian 
and American continents seems geologically impossible. That 
it should have submerged all Africa is also quite improbable. 
The waters, naturally seeking their level in all directions, would 
rather have flowed towards the Indian Ocean, and through the 
‘Mediterranean Sea and the Sahara into the Atlantic, leaving the 
main portion of the African continent untouched. Just as 
little is it geologically probable that the waters of a Deluge in 
Western Asia should have covered the then existing ¢ Pyrenees, 
Alps, and Carpathian Mountains of Europe, or the Himalayas of 
Asia. 


* The Origin of the World, according to Revelation and Science, New York, pp. 252-3. 
+ Genesis viii.4. $ See James D, Dana: New Text-Book of Geology, fourth edition, p. 346. 
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Let us see what competent scientific authorities say of the na- 
ture and extent of the Biblical Deluge. Louis Figuier * ob- 
serves: “ The Asiatic Deluge—of which sacred history has trans- 
mitted to us the few particulars we know—was the result of 
the upheaval of a part of the long chain of mountains which are 
a prolongation of the Caucasus. . . . It seems to establish the 
countries lying at the foot of the Caucasus as the cradle of the 
human race; and it seems to establish also the upheaval of a 
chain of mountains, preceded by an eruption of volcanic mud, 
which drowned vast territories entirely composed, in these re- 
gions, of plains of great extent.” 

Sir J. W. Dawson sayst+ of the Deluge: “I may remark 
here, as its most important geological peculiarity, that it was evi- 
dently a /ocal convulsion, . . , Viewed in this light, the phenom- 
ena recorded in the Bible, in connection with geological proba- 
bilities, lead us to infer that the physical agencies evoked by the 
‘divine power to destroy this ungodly race were a subsidence of 
the region they inhabited so as to admit the oceanic waters, and 
extensive atmospherical disturbances connected with that subsi- 
dence, and perhaps with the elevation of neighboring regions. 
In this case, it is possible that the Caspian Sea, which is now 
more than eighty feet below the level of the ocean, and which 
was probably much more extensive then than at present, re- 
-ceived much of the drainage of the Flood, and that the mud and 
sand deposits of the sea and the adjoining desert plains, once 
manifestly a part of its bottom, conceal any remains that exist of 
‘the antediluvian population.” 

From a geological point of view, the conclusion seems inevi- 
table that the Biblical Deluge was confined to countries of West- 
ern Asia and, perhaps, portions of Southeastern Europe. 

We may next ask, Flow long before the Deluge had mankind 
existed? and is it probable that at the time of the cataclysm some 
tribes of men were beyond its reach? As to the antiquity of 
mankind before the Deluge, we have the genealogical data of the 
Book of Genesis -to give us information. { But this is somewhat 
unsatisfactory for the following reasons: In the first place, it 
is doubtful whether the respective genealogical lists have not 
passed over in silence some intermediate links between the gen- 
erations mentioned; and, secondly, the most ancient known 
texts of the Book of Genesis give considerably different numbers 

* The World before the Deluge, New York, 1872, pp. 480-2, 

+ The Origin of the World, according to Revelation and Science, New York, p. 256. 


See F. Vigouroux : Les Livres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste, vol. iii,, Paris, 1887, pp. 
224-44. 


‘ 
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of years. The time from the creation of Adam to the Deluge 
was about 1,656 years, according to the Vulgate and the Hebrew 
text; about 2,242 years, according to the Greek text ; and about 
1,307 years, according to the Samaritan text.* Yet evenif weas- 
sume that only about 1,500 years elapsed between the creation of 
Adam and the time of Noe, it would appear quite improbable 
that all the tribes of men who at the time of the Deluge must 
have existed were still confined within the comparatively nar- 
row territory inundated by the Deluge. The longevity of peo- 
ple in primitive times must have greatly contributed to a rapid 
increase of mankind. Even at present “ population doubles 
every twenty-five years where there are-no obstructions to its 
natural increase.” + In primitive times, when the whole surface 
of the earth was still open to mankind, there were comparatively 
few such obstructions to its natural increase. Even at the low 
rate just mentioned, the descendants of Adam might have in 
creased to great numbers about the time of the Deluge. A dis- 
tinguished Catholic writer{ remarks: “If we try to estimate the 
probable increase of the human race, and the extent of its migra- 
tions before the Flood, on @ priort grounds, there is very much 
that is hypothetical about the whole matter. It is impossible to 
determine how much time elapsed before the great cataclysm 
occurred. The ratios of increase are unknown. Some have 
carefully computed the population of the earth as it was A.M. 
500, estimating the probable number at 1,200,000. After eleven 
or fifteen more centuries, or even a longer possible lapse of time, 
it is easy to suppose that the posterity of Adam may have peo- 
pled the greater portion of the world.” 

There are certain geological facts which seem to favor the 
opinion that mankind was widely spread over the surface of the 
earth before the time assigned to the Deluge. The well-known 
American scientist, Joseph Le Conte,§ states that the existence 
of tertiary man is yet unproved. But of the existence of man in 
Europe and America as early as the middle of the quaternary 
period there seems to be abundant evidence.” ... “ The earli- 
est appearance of man on the American continent seems to have 
been on the Pacific coast, probably as migrants from Asia.” 
... “Very recently on the eastern coast also, viz., in New Jer- 


*See F. Vigouroux, I. c. p. 228. 

+See Henry M. Harman: /utroduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, fourth edition, 
p. 241, and George Rawlinson: Egypt and Babylon, from Sacred and Profane Sources, New 
York, 1885. p. 136. 

tIn THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, New York, March, 1887, pp. 748-9. 

§ Elements of Geology, New York, 1887, p. 593, 598. 
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sey and elsewhere, some very rude flint implements have 
been found by Abbot, which seem to prove the existence of man 
there in glacial or interglacial times.” Dr. Westhoff * declares 
“that man inhabited Europe at the glacial period—that is, at a 
period when a large portion of the European continent was still 
covered by great masses of glaciers, when animals .of the cold 
north and of the southern plain still inhabited the iceless re- 
gions—must be considered an incontestable fact. “The well- 
known French scientist De Quatrefages declared, October 26, 
1886, it to be his conviction that man had already lived in Europe 
during the: tertiary age—that is, before the glacial period. The 
very fact, he added, that in the quaternary age man was 
spread over the whole earth as far as Patagonia is sufficient to 
render his prior existence evident.¢ And in his latest work on 
prehistoric men he declares:¢ ‘An abundance of facts, the 
number of which is daily increasing, justifies us in asserting that 
from the quaternary age man has inhabited the four continents, 
that he had reached the utmost limits of the old and passed over 
into the new world.” 

W. J. McGee, of the United States Geological Survey, says 
in an article on “ Paleolithic Man in America,” published No- 
vember, 1888 :§ ‘“ Excluding all doubtful cases, there remains a 
fairly consistent body of testimony indicating the existence of 
a widely-distributed human population upon the North Ameri- 
can continent during the later ice epoch.” Again: “ There is 
definite and cumulative evidence of man’s existence during the 
latest ice epoch, with a strong presumption against an earlier 
origin than the first quaternary ice-invasion.” 

Among the earliest traces of man in America are the remains 
which have been found “in California beneath the great sheet of 
lava which caps the celebrated Table Mountain of Calaveras 
County.” Heretofore the epoch of the outflows of the respect- 
ive lava has been placed by scientists in the pliocene, or the 
last period of the tertiary age. Bui Prof. Alexander Win- 
.chell | suggests that these volcanic eruptions west of the Rocky 
Mountains were contemporaneous with the glacial epoch, when 
“ North America, east of the Rocky Mountains and as far south as 
Cincinnati, was covered by a sheet of glacier ice, which perhaps 
averaged a mile in thickness.” The relation thus suggested be- 


* Jahrbuch der Naturwissenschaften, 1886-1887, published by B. Herder, Freiburg-i.-B., 


1887, pp. 347-52. *L.c. 
¢ Quoted by A. Breitung, S.J.: Zectschrift fiir katholische Theologte, lunsbrick, 1887, p. 673. 
$ in Zhe Popular Science Monthly, New York, pp. 24-5, 36. 
| The American Geologist, Minneapolis, March, 1888, pp. 140-1. 
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tween the outflows of lavas west and the ice-pressure east of 
the Rocky Mountains reduces the supposed antiquity of man in 
America considerably by bringing it within the giacial epoch. 


Ill. 


Since it seems to be a fact admitted by sober scientists gen- 
erally that mankind was already widely scattered over the 
earth, even in North America, at the so-called glacial period, 
when a polar ice-cap extended towards the south as far as forty 
degrees in America, and fifty degrees in Europe and Asia,* it is 
a question of great interest and importance to determine how 
long ago this was. It may at present be impossible to state ap- 
proximately when the quaternary age and its first period, the 
glacial, commenced ; but there are facts which give some indica- 
tions as to when the glaciers finally began to break up and 
gradually melt. Recent measurements of the topographical 
survey of New York have shown that the time of the recession 
of the Falls of Niagara since the glacial submergence at that 
place “cannot exceed ten thousand years, and was probably 
much less.” + Professor Andrews has demonstrated,t{ in a paper 
on “The North American Lakes considered as Chronometers of 
Post-Glacial Time,” that “the total time of all the deposits 
(since the glacial period) appears to be somewhere between five 
thousand three hundéed and seven thousand five hundred years.” 
Owing to favorable geological conditions, a still more reliable 
chronometer of post-glacial time exists in the gorge of the Mis- 
sissippi River between Fort Snelling and St. Anthony Falls.§ 
Prior to the second or last glacial epoch the Mississippi River 
passed by the way of the valley of Bassett’s Creek, and of Lakes 
Calhoun, Harriet, and others, and joined the Minnesota River at 
some point probably between Shakopee and Fort Snelling. 
This former valley of the Mississippi was filled with drift clay, 
and the river was forced out of its old channel. By plunging 
over the precipice at the present Fort Snelling, at the end of the 
glacial period, it began to form the Falls of St. Anthony. Now, 
how long did it take the falls to recede up to where they are at 
present in Minneapolis? It is known where the falls were when 
visited by Father Louis Hennepin in 1680, by Carver in 1766, 


* Joseph Le Conte: Elements of Geology, New York, 1887, p. 580. 

+Sir J. W. Dawson: The Story of the Earth and Man, New York, 1887, p. 142. 

¢ See James C, Southall : Zhe Recent Origin of Man, Philadelphia, 1875, pp. 495-6. 

& See The Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota for the year 1876, pp. 


175-89. 
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and by others later. At the rates of recession thus known, it 
seems to have taken the falls from six to nine thousand years to 
get to where they are now. There is probably no more reliable 
geological datum known for calculating the time which has 
elapsed since the close of the glacial period.* Since, as scien- 
tists assert, mankind was already widely scattered over the en- 
tire globe at this period, and since the Biblical Deluge was un- 
doubtedly a merely local occurrence in western Central Asia, 
the coriclusion seems inevitable that a great portion of mankind 
was not reached by the cataclysm. 


IV. 


This conclusion is confirmed by various other facts which 
can be but briefly indicated for the present. 

Father A. Breitung, S.J.,+ calls attention to the remarkable 
facts that in the famous genealogical table of the descendants of 
Noe +t no mention is made of the Mongolian nations, and it 
seems none also of the African negro tribes. Moreover, it isa 
remarkable fact § that the languages of these peoples have taken 
a course of development entirely different from that of the lan- 
guages of the nations of undoubtedly Noachian descent. Finally, 
as a writer | observes, “the Chamitic language of the Egyptians 
had already become markedly different from the Semitic lan- 
guages as early as 2300 B.c. The Sanscrit language was already 
Sanscrit at the date of 2000 B.c. The common Aryan language 
dates from at least 2500B.c. . . . Taken in connection with all 
the reasons . . . adducible from other sources, the argument 
from linguistics makes it the more probable hypothesis that the 
white race alone can trace its origin to Noe.” 

The Bible itself relates some remarkable facts bearing on the 
subject concerning the contemporaries of Abraham, who lived 
but ten generationsafter the Deluge. E. A. Pannier { observes : 
“After ten generations from the Deluge, the land of Chanaan 
was already inhabited by various peoples, who were so numer- 
ous that within a very small territory five cities flourished, 
whose crimes excited the anger of God. Syria, as far as Damas- 
cus and Hoba, was filled with people. .. . Besides these, the 


* See The Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota, 1876, p. 188. 

+ Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbrick, 1887, p. 670. ¢ Genesis x. 

§ Father A. Breitung:1 c. p. 668-9. [In THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, March, 1887, pp. 753-4. 
9 Genealogie Biblice cum Monumentis Aigyptiorum et Chaldaorum Collate, Insulis, 


1886, p. 243-46. 
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Bible mentions the Raphaim, the Zuzim, the Emim, and the 
Chorreans even to the plains of Pharan,* as also the Amalecites, 
Amorrhites, etc. Even kings of the Elamites invade Palestine. 
. .. On the other hand, Egypt is described to us as a powerful 
empire, renowned for its riches and the great multitude of its 
population.” These and other facts, the learned author thinks, 
can hardly be explained on the assumption that only ten genera- 
tions were between the Deluge and Abraham. Therefore, he 
seems inclined + to assume that some names have been omitted in 
the genealogical list between Noe and Abraham. Perhaps a 
simpler explanation of the facts mentioned is that the Deluge 
had not reached Egypt, and perhaps not even the land of 
Chanaan ; and that these countries were consequently inhabited 
by peoples of antediluvian descent when Abraham first came 
there. The Bible plainly indicates that the original inhabitants 
of Chanaan were quite different from the Israelitic descendants 
of Abraham and Noe. 

Finally, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
the undoubted antiquity of the Egyptian{ and Chinese § ci- 
vilizations with the assumption that these had been gradu- 
ally developed after the time assigned by the Bible to the De- 
luge. 

It might be answered that the ethnological universality of the 
Deluge is proved by “the national traditions of antiquity,” 
which “ agree upon the awful catastrophe of a Deluge as a pun- 
ishment for man’s crimes.” Let us see whether the ancient 
national traditions really testify to the ethnological universality 
of the Deluge. No doubt some vague traditions concerning 
occurrences of which nobody knows anything with certainty 
have occasionally been considered to refer to the Deluge, but 
which probably refer to some other inundations caused by 
various rivers or overflowing lakes. Of such a character is, for 
instance, the great inundation mentioned in the historical books 
of China as having happened in the reign of Yao, “long after the 
beginnings of the undoubted historic ages in Egypt and in 
Babylonia.” 4 

Some traditions which seem to refer to the Biblical Deluge 


* See Genesis xiv. 6, +L. c. p, 258. 

t See E, A, Pannier: Genealogia Biblice cum Monumentis Aigyptiorum et Chaldeorum 
Collata, 1886, pp. 93-105, 245, 251. 

§ See La Scienza et la Fede, Napoli, 30 Giugno, 1887, p. 493. 

| See Louis Jouin, Zuzdences of Religion, New York, 1877, pp. 95, 147-50. 

| See Frangois Lenormant, 7he Beginning of History, according to the Bible and the 
Traditions of Oriental Peoples, New York, 1883, pp. 383-85. 
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are of comparatively little value to prove its universality. For 
instance, the traditions found among the North American In- 
dians, the Aztecs, etc., “were collected and published only at a 
comparatively recent epoch”; * but we have no evidence that 
they were known to the mound-builders or other still more an- 
cient inhabitants of America. 

It is a significant fact that traces of a tradition concerning the 
Deluge have vainly been sought after among the black races, 
whether among the African tribes or the dusky populations of 
Oceanica.+ ; 

Another probably still more significant fact is that “the two 
most ancient nations of which we have any kpowledge—-the 
Egyptian and Chinese—have no record of the Deluge in their 
writings or traditions, or traces of it on their monuments.” { As 
to Egypt in particular, Lenormant says: “ The: monuments and 
original texts of Egypt, with all their cosmogonic speculations, 
do not afford a single even remote allusion to such a cataclysm. 
When the Greeks told the story of Deucalion’s deluge to the 
Egyptian priests, they were informed that the valley of the Nile 
had been preserved from that calamity.” There is only one men- 
tion of the Deluge known coming from an Egyptian source, 
but “it is most probable that.this account is simply a foreign 
tradition, recently introduced, and doubtless of an Asiatic and 
Chaldzean origin.” ; 

These facts rather favor the view that the Deluge was neither 
geographically nor ethnologically universal. 

In view of all the facts mentioned, it would seem: 1, that the 
Biblical Deluge was confined to the countries about the Caspian 
Sea; probably it did not extend beyond the mountains towards 
the west of the present Chinese Empire ; it may even be doubted 
that it covered the mountains of Syria or Asia Minor; and 2, that 
only a portion,and perhaps only a comparatively small one, of the 
human family living at that time was destroyed by the cataclysm. 


V. 


But can a Catholic conscientiously hold such an opinion? 
Father Bosizio, S.J., was probably the last Catholic writer 
of note who, in his work Die Geologte und die Stindfluth, pub- 
lished 1877, made an attempt to defend the geographical univer- 

* See Fr. Lenormant, 1. c. pp. 458, 469. +L. c. p. 382. 

¢ Lorenzo Burge: Preglacial Man and the Aryan Race, Boston, 1887, p. 254. As to 


Egypt, see also Bib/e Myths, New York, 1884, pp. 23-4 ; Fr. Lenormant, I. c. pp. 443-52; and 
Dr. Heinrich Liken: Die Traditionen des Menschengeschlechts, Minster, 1869, pp. 230-5. 
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sality of the Deluge.* Catholic writers now generally agree 
in abandoning this view. Father Vigouroux,t for instance, de- 
clares, “ We willing admit that the Deluge was not universal for 
the zxhabitable earth.” It is not apparent why, after this admis- 
sion, he should insist that the Deluge was ‘‘universal for the 
inhabited earth,” and “that it caused the destruction of all then 
living men, with the exception of Noe and his family.” A learn- 
ed writer in THE CATHOLIC WorLD, March, 1887,¢ has truly 
remarked: “It is generally admitted that the text of Genesis 
can be fairly interpreted in harmony with the theory of a re- 
stricted submergence and a corresponding limitation of the de- 
struction of animal life. The same rules of interpretation which 
allow of the local restriction of the Deluge, if fairly applied, 
permit also the restriction of the general destruction of human 
life.” 
Father A. Breitung, S.J., declares§ that both the Bible and 
tradition, “after all that up to the present could be proved with 
certainty,” leave the question open whether at the time of the 
Deluge there existed nations beydnd its reach. 

The distinguished Catholic writer Louis de Savigny, follow- 
ing the lead of Abbé Motais, has published a defence of the view 
that the Deluge was neither geographically nor ethnologically 
universal. He concludes his article in these words: | ‘Since a 
great number of proofs evidently show that the Mosaic Deluge 
was partial, and that some races (of men) were preserved from 
this inundation, and that the church grants free scope for dis- 
cussion, or rather for the belief of each one (on this question), we 
do not see why the Catholic interpreters of the Bible still trou: 
themselves with defending a proposition that at all events is les» 
probable and has not any, or at best but a relative, importance 
in Catholic doctrine.” 

A careful study of the plan of the Book of Genesis will con- 
vince the reader that the inspired writer did not intend to write 
a universal history of mankind, but only the history of God's 
chosen people of old. Instead of enlarging the sphere of nations 
as he proceeds in writing, he gradually eliminates from his 
account all that were to him side-branches of the human family, 
and then traces only the history of the ancestors of Jacob and of 
his descendants. Hence he prominently marks out the direct 
line of generations from Adam and Seth to Noe, and then to 


* See Zettschrift fiir katholische Theologie, Innsbrick, 1887, p. 633. 

+ Les Lidres Saints et la Critique Rationaliste, Paris, 1887, p. 497. } Pages 746-7. 
§ Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, \, c. p. 671. 

| See La Scienza e la Fede, Napoli, 30 Giugno, 1887, p. 494. 
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Thare, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the ancestors of God’s chosen 
people. Whether the Deluge was ethnologically universal or 
not isa matter of little or no interest to the inspired writer ; * 
he only relates how Noe, one of the ancestors of the Israelites, 
had been saved from the cataclysm. 

If in examining the account of the Deluge this point of view, 
as also the Oriental manner of describing events, will be kept in 
mind, one will likely not find “a single word of the Biblical nar- 
rative which could not be explained or applied to a deluge 
limited not only as to its geographical extent, but also as to the 
number of people owertaken by the inundation.” + 


JoHN GMEINER. 
St. THomas’ SEMINARY, ST. PAUL, MINN, 





THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 


“Tsaac said to his father: My father . . . behold fire and wood: where is the victim 
for the holocaust ? And Abraham said: God will provide himself a victim, my son.”—GENESIS 
xxii. 7, 8, 

‘* If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his Cross and follow 
Me.”—St. MATTHEW xvi. 24. 


THE BEGINNING. 
THE CROSS-BEARER SETS OUT. 
The Master. 


Come! why delay? Thou must away. 
Take up thy Cross! 
Who hears my call should know that all 
Delay is loss. 


The Disciple. 
Yea, Lord, I will. But hark! I still 
A while must bide, 
Till comes the one who should thereon 
Be crucified. 


The Master. 


Thy cross up-bear; and hence repair 
To Calvary. 

The one whom I must crucify 
There thou shalt see. 


* See La Scienza ela Fede, 1, c. p. 489-90. tL.c. p. 491. 
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The Disciple. 


Yet must I stay ; since Calvary’s way 
I never trod, 

How shall I know unless one show 
The untried road ? 


The Master. 


I go before. My cross I bore 

For others’ sake. 

Follow thou Me; and thou shalt see 
The way to take, 


The Disciple. 


Ah me! men say thy chosen way 
Is hard and rough, 

Dark, narrow, cold ; and many hold. 
Not kind enough. 


The Master. 


Who bears his cross for Love no loss 
Will he bewail, 

Nor e’er complain. Love makes each pain 
A joy to hail.. 


ON THE WAY. 
THE CROSS-BEARER SINGS: 


Love lightens all: Love brightens all. 

Love smooths and cheers the roughest road : 
Love gently lifteth those who fall : 

Love makes the narrow pathway broad. 


Love hastes to give a glad assent: ' 

Love quickly yields if Love command : 
Love maketh silence eloquent : 

Love needs no word to understand. 


Love never numbereth the hours: 
Love knows before the tale is told: 
Love decks the desert plain with flowers : 
Love’s furnace turneth dross to gold. 





THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 


Love harvests from the barren sand: 
Love cuts the widest swath afield: 
Love conquers with the weakest band : 
Love offers wounds as surest shield. 


Love smiles: all heaven doth brighter gleam: 
Love breathes one word and all is heard : 

Love sings: who knoweth not the theme? 
Love steps: the Universe is stirred. 


Love owneth all, but giveth more: 
Love suffers with a pleasing pain: 
Love writes all debts upon the shore: 

Love profits more by loss than gain. 


Love cometh first to every goal: 
Love stays when every hope is fled : 
Love dies when dying wins‘a soul : 
Love lives when all say, Love is dead. 


THE END. 
THE CROSS-BEARER ON CALVARY. 
The Disciple. 


Lord! unto this thy promised goal of rest 
My feet have followed thine: and now I see 
The Way Thou broughtest me of all was best ; 
The way Love leadeth souls to victory. 


My Cross was heavy, Lord, to bear: yet I 

Could never know how sweet compared with thine 
Until I followed Thee, and learned to die 

Upon the one Thou gavest to be mine. 


More joy than words may tell enthralls my soul 
To know that here upon thy own death-throne 
Thou hast exalted me; the crowning goal 
He only wins who makes thy Way his own. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 





BoETHIUS. 


BOETHIUS.* 


ITALY, as every one knows, was repeatedly invaded during 
the fifth century, about the middle of which Boéthius was 
born. The scared inhabitants saw with terror and amazement 
long cohorts of armed men, hirsute, warlike, and furious, defil- 
ing down the slopes of the Alps, and bivouacking in the flowery 
plains and vine-clad valleys of their beautiful country. These 
stalwart and terrible strangers, kirtled to the knee, shod with 
hairy buskins, draped in green cassocks, and glittering with pol- 
ished weapons, not only routed the legions that dared to confront 
them; they strewed the garden of Europe with ruins, carcasses, 
and ashes, and are as a consequence designated by the van- 
quished Italians “northern barbarians.” True as this epithet 
may be in the mouth of a Roman historian, it is not equally 
veracious in the page of a modern writer. For we need hardly 
say the north of Italy is not the north of Europe. Descending 
from the Alps as they did, they necessarily appeared to Italians 
to come from the north. But it is difficult to suppose that 
Scandinavia—in other words Lapland, Norway, Finland, and 
Sweden—subject to the rigors of a polar climate, at any period 
could “swarm with incredible multitudes of men,” could be an 
officina hominum, It is likewise certain that the warriors who 
revolutionized Italy and captured Rome under the command of 
Alaric were not “barbarians.” According to St. Augustine— 
in his De Civitate Dei—they were in several respects more civil- 
ized than the Romans of republican times. They were Christians 
of the Arian sect, and no form of Christianity is compatible with 
utter barbarism. More thoroughly than the..literary culture 
which Horace extols, Christianity— 

“Emollit mores 3{ 
Nec sinit esse feros.” 


The destruction with which they visited Rome was by no 
means as terrible as that which the Romans in republican times 
had inflicted on Carthage in Africa, Numantia in Spain, or 
Corinth in Greece, as well as on a thousand other cities. 

The most astonishing circumstance connected with these 
conquerors, who established their authority by force of arms 
over the whole extent of Italy, is that their chieftains invariably 


* In our series of Lives of the Saints we venture to place this‘sketch of Boéthius, for al- 
though never canonized he is admitted to have been an heroic servant of God,—Eb. 
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bear Irish names. Alaric is a title compounded of two Irish 
words, a/, great, and arg, a military hero. Genseric is com- 
pounded of gen, asword, and seiric, strong. The Visigoths derive 
their qualifying epithet visi from the Irish faotseadh, auxiliary. 
They reinforced the main body. The Austrogoths are so called 
from the word ais‘ear, a journey. They were more itinerant 
than the others. The Vandals bear a name which betrays their 
unsettled habits. It is compounded of faz, wandering, and dad, 
atribe. The pagan Rhodogasus, who carried terror into every 
Roman household, the most ferocious of all those warlike and fu- 
rious conquerors, bears a name which depicts his character. It 
is compounded of ro, too much, doig, fire, asadh or asa, kindling. 
He gave every habitation he laid hands on to the flames. Bishop 
O’Brien, explaining in his dictionary the word armain, a mili- 
tary officer, says: ‘‘ Hence is derived the name of Arminius, the 
famous German general.” The radix of the term is az, slaughter. 
It has no connection with Herman, as modern Germans fancy. 
The general name of the whole military multitude, Gotz, origi- 
nates apparently in the Irish word goid, theft, robbery; their 
object was plunder. 

Rome, when besieged by Alaric, presented a tempting bait to 
the cupidity of these swordsmen. It was eighteen miles in cir- 
cumference, adorned with seventeen hundred and eighty patri- 
cian palaces, full of gorgeous furniture, costly raiment, and splen- 
did pictures, gold, silver, and precious gems. Some of these 
nobles were in the enjoyment of incomes amounting to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. Its temples, churches, and amphi- 
theatres were at once stupendous and magnificent. In short, it 
was equal in splendor and opulence to London or Paris in the 
present day. It was enriched with the plunder and tributes of 
the known world. 

It is by no means impossible—indeed, it is almost certain— 
that these terrible invaders regarded themselves as the avengers 
of the world, inflicting on the raptores orbis the devastation and 
ruin which Rome had inflicted on the nations of Europe. If this 
be so they mtst have rejoiced when— 


“The cup, which for others the proud golden city 
Had brimmed full of bitterness, drenched her own lips; 
When the world she had trampled on heard without pity 
The how! from her halls and the cry from her ships.” 


During the terrible sieges with which Alaric invested Rome 
“the heaps of dead bodies, which there wanted space to bury, 
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produced a pestilence. In vain the senate endeavored to nego- 
tiate a capitulation. Alaric scorned alike their money, their 
despair, their pride. .When they spoke of their immense popu- 
lation, he burst out into laughter: ‘The thicker the hay the 
easier it is mown.’ On his demand of an exorbitant ransom— 
‘What, then, do you leave us?’ the senate humbly inquired ; 
‘Your lives,’ was the reply of the insulting Goth.” * 

In their agony and despair the Romans had recourse to a ter- 
rible expedient. They killed the slaves to feed the freemen. In 
every part of Rome shambles were opened in which human flesh 
was sold like beef or mutton. A million of people were con- 
verted by want into a population of cannibals raging with hun- 
ger. As an exorbitant price was charged for this horrible spe- 
cies of food by the traffickers in human flesh, when the shout- 
ing populace crowded the amphitheatres to gaze op the Circen- 
sian games, which in spite of the general misery still went on, 
they assailed the ears of the emperor with the wild and start- 
ling cry, “ Pone pretium carnt humane /”—“ Regulate the price of 
human flesh!” 

The capture of Rome by Alaric had a stupendous effect on 
the history of Europe. It may be said to have affected every na- 
tion in the known world. The pagan empire of Rome termi- 
nated. All that was great and powerful, all the opulent pa- 
tricians and eminent men, fled from the city and were scattered 
over the face of the earth, They could no longer live in Rome. 
The only powerful individual of native origin that remained in 
the capital was the Sovereign Pontiff. To use the words of Mil- 
man, “the capture of Rome by Alaric was one of the great steps 
by which the Pope rose to the plenitude of power.” The tem- 
poral authority was transferred from native to foreign hands. 
The Goths settled as an armed aristocracy among a people who 
seemed content to purchase their security at the price of one- 
third of their possessions. The transfer was carried on with 
nothing of the violence and irregularity of confiscation, but with 
the utmost order and equity. It was in truth but a new form of 
the law of conquest which Rome had enforced first upon Italy 
and afterwards on the world. This conquest by the Goths re- 
sembled the Norman conquest of England. 

It was amid this state of things, after this revolution which 
transferred the sceptre of the Czsars to the hand and the crown 
to the head of Odoacer, that Boéthius was born. The precise 


* Milman’s Latin Christianity, vol. 1. p. 98. 
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year has not been ascertained, but it seems to be certain that at an 
early period in life he was transferred to Athens, a city in which 
the study of philosophy had been at that period revived. His 
literary immortality may be attributed to this residence, which 
lasted eighteen years. Here he acquired that mastery of Greek 
and that intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of its philoso- 
phers which appears in every page of his wonderful book. He 
introduced a knowledge of those sages to all the western nations. 
If you find in every “article” of Thomas Aquinas citations from 
the Magister, you will also find that while the thoughts are Aris- 
totle’s the language is Boéthius’s,* who devoted himself especially 
to the Stagirite, whose good sense and hard-headedness won his 
allegiance. There is no nonsense about this great thinker, and 
Boéthius prized him on that account. Until this ardent disciple 
revealed Aristotle to the Latins they knew nothing of the Peri- 
patetic philosophy. It was his Latin versions which enabled 
them to study him. 

By means of his translations Boéthius revealed to Western 
Europe the scientific mind of ancient Greece. He did not trans- 
late its literature—Anacreon or Sophocles, Thucydides or Homer. 
Such is the magic influence, however, which the Greek intellect 
has always exercised over the rest of Europe, that the translations 
of Boéthius were the early dawnings of a day which was to 
vivify, animate, and enlighten the entire intellect of Europe, to 
kindle a flame which should burn uninterruptedly for rine hun- 
dred years. “Through him,” says Cassiodorus, “ Pythagorus 
the musician, Ptolemy the astronomer, Euclid the geometey, 
Plato the theologian, Archimedes the mechanician, and Aristotle 
the logician learned to speak the Latin tongue.” In this way he 
conferred on Europe immense benefits. 

Owing to the labors of Boéthius the principles of Greek 
thought entered deep into the soul of European society at an 
early period. He quaffed from the pure and lucid fountains that 
still welled out in that gifted land, 


“ Where the Attic bird 
Trilled her thick-warbled notes the summer long,” 


those immortal principles that, interpenetrating his gifted mind, 


* “The dialectic art,” says Brucker in his History of Philosophy, ‘‘ was introduced by Latin 
versions of some of the writings of Aristotle and of Porphyry’s /ntroduction to the Categories, 
The study of logical subtleties was pursued under these guidesin the schools of the monasteries, 
particularly in Ireland, whence many scholars from England and Scotland carried this kind of 
philosophy into their own countries; and from Britain it afterwards passed into France and 
other parts of Europe.” 
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run like veins of gold through all his writings. This service 
rendered to Europe has endeared his memory to the civilized 
world. Nor this alone; the lustre of his genius, the solidity of 
his virtues, the extent of his acquirements, the value of the ser- 
vices he rendered to his king, and the crush of overwhelming 
calamity which in the broad noontide of his greatness fell like 
sudden night upon his head—all these things have caused the 
reputation of Boéthius to shine like a beacon-light through the 
long vista of successive ages. 

After his return to Rome his brilliant reputation and his 
elevated character attracted the attention of the soldier-king who 
then governed Italy and whose sceptre was a sword. Appointed 
by the senate to deliver in the presence of the monarch an ad- 
dress of congratulation, Theodoric discerned at a glance that 
Boéthius was worthy of his patronage and capable of becoming 
an ornament of his administration. The comeliness of his. 
countenance, the brilliancy of his elocution, the purity of his dic- 
tion, the dignity of his bearing, and the elevation of his senti-. 
ments secured the favor of the king. 

The superiority of Boéthius lay ia this, as the king soon dis- 
covered, that the virtues of his disposition were perfectly ona 
par with the endowments of his intellect. The admirable bal- 
ance of his emotional and intellectual nature was the source of 
his superiority. For, as Fichte observes, Unser Denksystem ist oft 
nur die Geschichte unsers Herzen. Let us suppose for a moment 
that the mathematical proposition, “the three angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right angles,” should counteract the gratifi- 
cation of lubricity or avarice; what would be the consequence? 
Men like Henry Tudor or the Elector of Hesse would employ a 
thousand pens and a thousand pulpits to demonstrate day and 
night that this proposition is entirely erroneous, and that the 
three angles in question are greater or less than two right ones. 
The errors of the mind often originate in the passions of the 
heart. Boéthius was never tempted to deviate into falsehood by 
solicitations of this nature. The Armida of passion never be- 
guiled this warrior of truth from the path of virtue, for the se- 
rene heaven of duty was ever reflected in the lucid mirror of his. 
gifted mind. 

Theodoric possessed the penetration which is an essential ele- 
ment of genius; and, perusing Boéthius with a penetrating eye, 
he saw into his worth and invested him with the high dignity of 
master of the palace, a situation which afforded him access to 
the person of the monarch and endowed him with vast authority 
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in the state. In this position he labored assiduously to teach 
his sceptred pupil that difficult lesson, “ The simple science, to 
be good.”” He evolved from the stores of his rich and cultivated 
intellect a system of government which was based on the strict- 
est pyinciples of moral rectitude, and which in after-times man- 
tled the entire peninsula with an aftermath of content and pros- 
perity. Above all, he taught his sceptred pupil those generous 
principles of religious toleration which the arrogance of the 
nineteenth century would claim as peculiarly its own. He pre- 
vailed on this royal disciple of Arius to respect the Catholic 
Church and refrain from persecuting Catholics, and even to-ex- 
tend over its afflicted members the ample shield of imperial pro- 
tectian. We have evidence of this in a letter which Theodorus 
addressed to Justin: “To pretend,” says he, “to a dominion 
over the conscience is to usurp the prerogative of God. By the 
mature of things, the power of sovereigns is confined to political 
government.” 

If we contrast the spirit that breathes through this admirable 
iletter with the appalling practices of the imperial tyrants who 
organized the ten persecutions, and who in some instances light- 
ed:the midnight thoroughfares with the burning bodies of living 
(Christians wrapped in blazing envelopes of pitch in the centre 
of Rome, we shall have reason to believe with St. Augustine 
that the Goths were more civilized than the Romans they con- 
quered. 

Theodoric, who was at once the king and the pupil of Boéthi- 
us, was persuaded by that statesman to patronize alike the fine 
arts and the natural sciences by recompensing with a liberal 
hand the men who devoted themselves to their cultivation. It 
was furthermore the darling object of Theodoric, by following 
the policy marked out by Boéthius, to make his government 
“racy of the soil” and acceptable to the Roman people; and this 
idea he realized in a great degree; but while Theodoric was the 
mailed hand of authority, Boéthius was the thinking mind of his 
administration. There was a great field thrown open for the ex- 
ercise of his talents in the administration of the kingdom. He 
prevailed on Theodoric to lessen taxation by economizing the 
finances and at.the same time to attend carefully to the organiza- 
tion of his army, and by the perfection of its discipline to render 
‘it brilliant in display and effective in active service, and thus to 
preserve international peace by preparedness to make’ war. 
Above all, he insisted that all offices of the government should 
be confided to men.of merit, as through their instrumentality he 
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hoped tc render the people obedient to the law, securing their 
respect for its representatives and rigorously punishing all trans- 
gressors. He taught Theodoric to be magnificent in the con- 
struction of public edifices and generous in maintaining those 
festive solemnities which filled the streets with holiday multi- 
tudes and which shed upon the government an air of majesty 
that awed discontent and silenced the murmurs of mutiny. The 
king exhausted the resources of royal favor in behalf of Boéthi- 
us. The highest honors seemed insufficient to reward the states- 
man’s merit and virtues. He was raised three times to the con- 
sulship, and on one occasion, in 510, he enjoyed this dignity 
without a colleague. 

The mind of Boéthius was too capacious to confine itself ex- 
clusively to affairs of state or to profane literature. His ac- 
quirements comprehended theology. He was not only a great 
philosopher, he was also, according to Cassiodorus, the greatest 
theologian of his century. The work in which he combats the 
errors of Nestorius and Eutyches and vindicates the doctrine of 
the Trinity seems to support this judgment. The Bollandists 
consider him as a saint and have consecrated to his memorv the 
23d of October. This is no wonder. Few men, even saints, 
combined in a more harmonious manner supernatural righteous- 
ness with natural benevolence of character. The strictest im- 
partiality distinguished his administration of the law. He em- 
ployed the great power he enjoyed with the king to enable him 
to do good. He loved to cast over the shrinking form of suffer- 
ing innocence the shield of his extensive authority. To relieve 
the poor, to console the suffering, to vindicate the wrongéd was 
the delight of his benevolent heart. As a consequence, he often 
awaked the furious indignation of guilty power, whose evil pur- 
poses, when intent on destroying innocence, he repeatedly foiled ; 
while his brilliant genius and extensive learning excited the 
deadly hatred of malignant envy. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the fall of Boéthius was pro- 
duced by his virtues. His brilliant abilities were unpardonable 
offences in the eyes of malevolent stupidity, which could not 
tolerate his intellectual supremacy, and which, thirsting for his 
blood, secretly swore to effect his destruction—to ruin him, cost 
what it might. Had he winked at peculation, connived at injus- 
tice, allowed secret rapacity to pocket the public funds, and 
turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the oppressed, it is not 
imapossible that stupid cupidity, which regards genius as its born 
enemy, might have tolerated his resplendent talents. But the 
unusual combination of a genius which was matchless associated 
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with moral qualities which were unimpeachable was too much 
for the patience of his enemies ; and, longing for his destruction, 
they determined to take his life. At the same time, the true 
character of the king, which the virtues of his minister had long 
held in subjection, revealed itself only too plainly. The monarch 
became with increasing years morose, suspicious, sullen, and, 
finally, ferocious. All who entered his presence were perused 
with sinister glances, scowling brows, and questioning looks, as if 
secretly suspected of treasonable designs. It gradually became 
only too obvious that the source of the virtues which had distin- 
guished the early part of his reign was the wisdom of Boéthius. 
His vices were his own; his merits those of his prime minister. 
Two men, Triguilla and Conigastus, seem to have crept into the 
confidence of the king and used their influence for their personal 
profit and the public disadvantage, but, above all, for the ruin of 
Boéthius. At their suggestion, the corn produced in a year of 
scarcity was purchased by their agents, stored in the royal 
granaries, and sold to the indigent people at an exorbitant profit. 
The cries of the sufferers reached the ears of Boéthius and 
wounded his sensitive spirit. He lost no time in carrying them 
to the foot of the throne, where he described with his ordinary 
eloquence the grievances which the masses complained of. The 
devouring greediness of Triguilla met an obstacle in the vigilant 
benevolence of Boéthius, who with the same hand frustrated the 
guilty schemes of Conigastus, ever contriving to augment his 
own possessions by confiscating the property of the rich. Act- 
ing in this benevolent manner and with this fearless independ- 
ence, Boéthius incurred the anger of the king, and, owing to the 
slanderous misrepresentations of his malignant enemies, was ban- 
ished from the court and driven into exile. His masterly de- 
fence of the senate, when accused of conspiring to deliver Italy 
from the Gothic yoke, was stigmatized as treason. Had the 
opportunity been furnished to Boéthius, had he been allowed in 
open court to defend himself, he would have swept away the 
calumnies with which he was assailed and vindicated his loyalty 
and integrity in the most triumphant manner. But, unfor- 
tunately, the king, determined not to be convinced, would not 
give him a hearing. He was condemned unheard ; and, equally 
absent and innocent, was banished to Pavia and buried in a 
prison, where he wrote his admirable book, De Consolatione Phtlo- 
sophia. \t is the most beautiful work we are acquainted with, 
and has often brought tears to our eyes. When he sees Philosp- 
phy entering his cell, as he tells us he did, in the form of a 
female graced with dazzling beauty, with every charm that can 
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adorn female loveliness, radiant with angelic fascinations, he is 
lost in astonishment and cannot believe his senses. 


“*TIs it possible that you, descending from the heights of heaven and 
brilliant as the morning star, can condescend to visit the stony dungeon 
in which I languish away my days? Is this possible? ...’ 

“«Do you suppose for a moment that I could desert you,’ answers the 
lady, ‘that I could hesitate to share in the sufferings which you, my dis- 
ciple, have incurred on my account? Would it not be culpable on the 
part of Philosophy to allow innocence to tread the paths of adversity un- 
accompanied by a friend? Could I fear myself to be incriminated, or 
shudder at calumny as something strange? Is this, forsooth, the first time 
that Philosophy has been subjected to ignominious treatment by oppro- 
brious hands? Oh, no! persecution is nothing new to Philosophy, as you 
must be well aware.’” 


In confirmation of this view she goes on to describe the tor- 
tures of Zeno, the flight of Anaxagoras, the poisoned chalice of 
Socrates, and the agony and suicide of Seneca. The displea- 
sure which they excite in the minds of the bad is the ruin of phil- 
osophers. They are subjected to persecution to gratify the 
jealous intolerance of Vice. This alone is the cause of their 
calamities. In short, the sufferings of her disciples are the op- 
probrium of the human race. 

Boéthius in his reply contrasts the squalid raiment in which 
he is attired, the stony walls of the dismal jail in which he is 
incarcerated, with the cheerful and elegant library in which he 
was accustomed to receive the visits of Philosophy, when, taking 
him by the hand and pointing her radiant finger to the skies, she 
explained to him the courses of the stars, the splendors of the 
celestial spheres, the majesty of the stellar zones, and the mys- 
teries of the broad and boundless universe—the fairy tales of 
science and the long results of time. 


“ Here, here, O beautiful goddess!’ he exclaims, “ here in this dungeon, 
within this gloomy prison, here I have the reward which strict obedience 
to your precepts has procured me! Look, lookat me! This is whatit is to 
serve you, to comply with every precept which issues from your perfumed 
lips. This is what it is to be your disciple, devoted to your worship, and 
ever amenable to your will! Look at me, thus buried in misery! And yet 
you in the most emphatic manner stamped with your approval the opinion of 
Plato, that kingdoms must be happy should philosophers be ever their 
kings, or their kings be ever philosophers. . . . You,and the Divinity who 
inspires wisdom into human minds, are my witnesses and will bear this 
testimony to me, that my only object in administering public affairs was 
the promotion of the public welfare. Hence, in the maintenance of justice, 
my profound contempt for the rage of the powerful, and the fierce and 
implacable discord which sprang up between me and those bad men who 
worked their wantonness with form of law or without it. How often have 
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I opposed and baffled the wicked schemes of Conigastus when trampling 
on the rights and appropriating the property of the powerless? How 
- often have I frustrated the culpable projects of Triguilla—prefect of the 
palace—and rent his prey from his jaws? How often have I protected the 
powerless when tortured and fleeced by the devouring greediness of the 
Goths? Never have I deviated from the paths of justice, never been se- 
duced into the crooked by-ways of wrong. .. . When greedy monopolists 
hastily bought up the corn and hoarded it in granaries, in order to sell it 
again, at an exorbitant profit, to the perishing people,I withstood those 
merciless speculators, and though the king himself connived at their delin- 
quencies, I succeeded in defeating them. ... Have I not called up the 
storm of hostility which has burst upon my head by my conduct when in 
office ?” 


This dialogue with Philosophy is part of that work, De Conso- 
latione Fhilosophig, which is one of the few great books of the 
world, ranking with the //iad and the City of God. 

The death of Boéthius was accompanied by horrible circum- 
stances. A cord was wound round his head and twisted with 
such force that his eyes almost started from their sockets. He 
was then beaten to death with clubs. When it was too late the 
king returned to himself and, racked by remorse, would have 
given worlds to restore his victim to life. He seemed to be perse- 
cuted by the Furies, who, according to the creed of the ancients, 
pursue the perpetrators of crime with screams of vengeance, 
rage in their flaming eyes, and snakes hissing in their dishevelled 
hair. The guilty wretch trembled at their fancied approach, 
wandering through his palace with hoarse and inarticulate vocif- 
erations. In addition to this, he saw the head of his victim rise 
in the middle of his supper-table, ghastly pale and smeared with 
blood, threatening him with fearful menaces of eternal retribu- 
tion, penal fires that should endure for all eternity. The atten- 
dants of the palace stood silent with awe and astonishment, gaz- 
ing upon this terrible tragedy, which terminated in the exhaus- 
tion of Theodoric, who finally fell senseless on the floor, with 
foam on his ghastly lips and terror in his disordered counte- 
nance. They carried him to his bed-room, where after a few 
days he died of grief. 

As Boéthius was one of the teachers of the human race, we 
shall conclude this article with the well-known words of Carlyle: 

“The world, we fear, has shown but small favor to its teachers ; hunger 
and nakedness, peril and reviling, the prison and the poisoned chalice, 


have in most times and countries been the market-price it has offered for 
wisdom, the welcome with which it has treated those who have come to 


enlighten and improve it.” 
CHRISTOPHER M. O’KEEFFE., 
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ALMOST every one knows that saying of Pope: 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


The study is interesting, but it is difficult. Socrates made 
the maxim “ Know thyself” the starting-point of the new Attic 
philosophy. This is easier said than done. Mankind have 
studied man without arriving at a solution of the problems of 
human nature which is accepted by universal consent. Theories 
respecting human nature oscillate between two extremes: one 
which exalts it to the summit of divinity, another which sinks it 
to the lowest level of vileness. Observation shows us,’in point 
of fact, phenomena so numerous and various in the history of 
mankind, that optimists and pessimists alike, can make their 
darkest or their brightest views plausible. The circle of hu- 
manity includes within its round a number of figures in whom 
physical, intellectual, and moral beauty approach so near to that 
ideal of perfection which we are able to imagine, that by com- 
mon consent we pay them homage. Above, but yet among 
these figures are those of the Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ, one 
purely human, the other truly human as well as divine ; present- 
ing to us specimens of humanity, not only approaching but 
really exhibiting ideal perfection. 

The same circle includes other figures, in whom physical de- 
formity, intellectual degradation, moral vileness appear to us as 
if embodied in monsters, the creation of some malignant demi- 
urge, the offspring of an Ahriman. 

In all these, and in all the intermediate grades of human 
beings which lie between the highest and lowest, the best and 
the worst, there is the same human essence. All are of one 
species, of one descent, with one common human nature, which 
is the subject of all these different qualities, the substance of all 
these ‘accidents, the vital principle of all these growths and oper- 
ations. Can the same fountain send forth both sweet water and 
bitter? This is the enigma, more puzzling than the one proposed 
by the Sphinx to CEdipus. 

Why, then, venture to approach this cruel Sphinx? Is it-not 
presumptuous to offera solution of such a riddle? Certainly, 
it would be so if any theory were proposed as a new discovery 
in the purely rational domain of philosophy, and on the lines 
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followed by Plato and Aristotle. The great philosophers have 
not been, however, altogether vain in their speculations. They 
cast some light on the nature of man and his purpose in the 
world. Revelation and the Catholic faith cast a brighter light 
on the objects which the light of nature leaves in deep ob- 
scurity. There is not, indeed, a complete scientific anthropology 
revealed in explicit terms. The truths and facts explicitly re- 
vealed, and those which are implicitly contained in the divine 
revelation, do, nevertheless, virtually involve many inferences 
which reason, using its own proper rational principles as minor 
premises, can draw forth into distinct conclusions. Combining 
and arranging these conclusions with all those which can be 
gained by purely rational philosophy, Catholic theologians are 
able to construct an anthropology which contains all that is 
best in the systems of the great pagan philosophers, perfected 
and completed by the aid of the brighter light of faith. Strictly 
speaking, in so far as it extends beyond the limits of definite 
Catholic doctrine, it is only rational philosophy, since conclusions 
must always follow the weaker premise. Therefore, it is not to 
be expected that there should be in all respects perfect agree- 
ment and unanimous consent among its competent teachers. 
Where they differ, the studious inquirer must choose prudently 
for himself that which seems to him the most reasonable and 
probable conclusion or theory. This is supposing that he pro- 
ceeds from Catholic principles, and according to the Catholic 
method. It is only from this point of view that I intend, at pre- 
sent, to argue, setting forth what I am convinced is the best ac- 
count of human nature to be found in the anthropology of Catho- 
lic philosophers of acknowledged authority. I shall therefore 
take for granted everything which a wellinstructed Catholic 
ought to hold with a firm assent as certainly true, and endeavor 
to help his faith in seeking to understand what is most obscure 
in the question of human nature. 

Human nature is one department of universal nature, and 
more particularly of organic nature on the earth. It has uni- 
versal and particular relations, connecting it with the cosmos 
and all its parts, more or less nearly or remotely. In respect to 
his genus, manis an animal, having an organized body animated 
by a vital principle of vegetative and sensitive life. As such, he 
is closely related to the other organic, living beings on the earth, 
both vegetable and animal, and to all corporeal, inorganic na- 
ture. Asan animal, man is superior on the whole to all other 
animals, although in certain particulars he is inferior to some of 
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the more perfect species. He is the masterpiece of creation on 
the earth, and its natural lord, to whom, for his use and ‘benefit, 
all other creatures on its surface are, in a general sense, subor- 
dinate. His bodily constitution is complex and marvellous, in 
its adaptation to all the operations of the organic life, both vege- 
tative and sensitive, which is given to it by the soul, its compart 
in substantial unity of essence. - It is still more wonderful in its 
fitness to subserve those vital operations of the soul which are 
above the organic acts of the human composite. 

For, in respect to his species, man is a rational animal. 
Rationality is his specific difference, distinguishing his nature 
from that of all other animals in which the vital principle has no 
capacity beyond the limit of the organic, sensitive life of the 
animal composite. Even the organic, sensitive life of human 
nature is perfected and elevated by the presence of rationality. 
The essence is one, the nature, which is identical with the 
essence and only distinguished from it as expressing its relations 
and laws of action, is one; the man, considered both as animal 
and as rational, is one and individual, although the unity is com- 
posite and binary; his nature is a whole, having parts substan- 
tially distinct and heterogeneous, one corporeal, the other spirit- 
ual. The corporeal part itself is extremely composite, though 
organically one. The spiritual part is simple, though as a vital 
principle it is virtually equivalent to three, as being a principle 
of vegetative, sensitive, and rational life in the same subject. 

The human soul is a spirit, immaterial, simple, indivisible, 
existing in itself, not derived from the body or dependent on it 
for its subsistence and operation, a substance immediately created 
by God, having intelligence and will, indestructible, immortal. 
It is, nevertheless, by itself incomplete, having a capacity and 
an exigency to animate an organized body, by which its essence 
is completed. By the vital, substantial union of the two incom- 
plete substances, the human nature is constituted. This is the 
description of man as a rational animal. He is called rational 
rather than intellectual, because his intellect acts more by rea- 
soning than by intuition. 

Human nature is a very singular thing which we cannot 
attentively consider without astonishment. It combines opposite 
extremes, spirit and matter, that which is highest and that 
which is lowest in the scale of being, mud and celestial fire, 
death and life, the corruptible and the immortal, the instincts of 
the brute with the aspirations of the angel. 

Evidently, man is in the lowest place which can be filled by 
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an intelligent being. He is, at the beginning of his existence, in 
a condition similar to that of the germinating plant and animal, 
and in infancy is totally ignorant and incapable of rational 
thought or volition. When he begins to think, his intellect can 
only act on the object furnished to it by sensible cognition, and 
from this first foothold it must ascend, step by step, towards its 
highest attainable summit. 

In his physical constitution man is entirely helpless during 
infancy, very liable to injury during all his life, and subject 
to the same law of gradual decay and death which prevails 
throughout the entire kingdom of organic life on the earth. 

In consequence of his dual and composite essence as a rational 
animal, man is like a swimmer whose body is in the water, and 
whose head is inthe air. By his organic life he is immersed in 
the sensible world, by his intellect he is raised above it into the 
ideal atmosphere, the element in which pure spirits soar on the 
wings of intelligence. 

The human intellect virtually possesses all the first principles 
of necessary and eternal truth, and the capacity of understanding 
the phenomena and facts of the sensible world apprehended 
through the senses. It is capable of a rational education and 
development, in which the lower, organic life is subordinated to 
the higher faculties of the mind, which is supreme by natural 
right. Its natural attitude and propensity is toward the truth, 
its proper object. The will is enlightened by the intellect and 
necessarily follows it by a complacency in the good, and a spon- 
taneous effort to attain it. By virtue of its free, intrinsic power 
of self-motion, it can determine itself in its choice and pursuit of 
particular objects which present some aspect of good to the in- 
tellect, in so far as it is not determined by nature. 

On the other hand, the sensitive nature has its own passions 
and propensities, and is both impelled and attracted toward 
material objects within the sphere of the animal life. The 
rational part of the soul has no absolute and despotic coercive 
power over its inferior vital movements, but only a regulative, 
and, as it were, constitutional government. Hence, there is an 
internal struggle for life between the reason and the senses, in 
which the anima! may get the upperhand of the rational, and 
man become subject to a development, or rather a deterioration, 
which is the opposite of that upward progress which leads him 
towards his true ideal perfection. Instead of ascending toward 
the intellectual, the celestial, the divine, he can sink down into 
the sensual, the beastly, the infernal. His inordinate passions 
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are like those of swine, tigers, and serpents. He becomes sen- 
sual, ferocious, treacherous. 

The rational nature itself is liable to perversion through 
error, pride, and self-love, even though the intellectual faculties . 
are highly developed and cultivated. 

When we examine human nature in the concrete, that is, in 
the actual multitude of individuals of the human race who have 
lived and manifested in their character and actions the essence 
and qualities of their common humanity, its typical character 
must be sought for in the most perfect specimens. Wherever’ 
the environment is the best adapted to the human species, where 
it exists in its native, uncorrupted purity, where it has been 
developed under favorable circumstances, there it best corre- 
sponds to the first intention of its creator. In its typical perfec- 
tion, the human face and figure present the highest form of 
beauty conceivable by the imagination of man, and, indeed, it is 
from this real model that our ideal conceptions are derived. 
They may be. somewhat enhanced by the idealizing of art, but 
not really transcended. If we wish to represent angels or gods 
we can only reproduce the human form, with an effort more or 
less successful at a kind of glorification. Frail and easily 
blighted this beauty is, for the seeds of mortality are in it, as in 
all the fairest flowers and richest fruits of earth. But during the 
short period in which it is free from the touch of the effacing 
fingers of decay, it gives a hint and a premonition of what an 
incorruptible form may be. ) 

What human intellects have become and have achieved, 
purely in virtue of their natural development and activity, and 
allowing for all the limitations and shortcomings of the most ex- 
cellent human genius and effort, is it not recorded in the 
chronicles of the human race, and in the books of all the kings of 
men? . 

In the domain of character, in the order of virtue and mor- 
ality, in admirable and lovable traits and deeds, the picture- 
gallery of history presents many portraits and scenes delightful 
to look upon. 

On the other and darker side, human nature presents a sad 
spectacle of the extremes of physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
formity into which it is liable to degenerate. The great mass of 
mankind, in the middle position between the two extremes, pre- 
sents an aspect so mixed and variable that it is difficult to make a 
judgment of the average and ordinary condition of human 
nature, in respect to the relative proportions of good and evil in 
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the physical, intellectual, and moral order. The spectacle is 
very confusing. There is no doubt that sin, error, ignorance, 
and misery have prevailed extensively, always and everywhere. 
‘ Whence comes the evil that is in the world, and especially moral 
evil? Is there a positive and substantial principle of evil in 
nature, and particularly in human nature? Many have been 
driven to the conclusion that there is, and under various forms 
the doctrine affirming the existence of an evil principle, intrinsi- 
_cally and essentially opposite to the essential good of being, is 
found in divers systems of philosophy and theology. 

This doctrine is absurd and unthinkable. For being and 
good are identical, and their opposite is pure nothing. Besides, 
a Christian must acknowledge that the origin of all being is in 
God, whose perfections are imitated in all creatures and all 
causes and effects in creation. The only opposition between un- 
created and created being is that of the infinite and the finite. 
Because he is infinite God is absolutely and unchangeably good, 
without any limitation, any possibility of increase or decrease in 
goodness. It is only another way of saying the same thing, to 
affirm that God is by his essence incapable of sin or suffering. 
Evil in creatures is a purely negative quantity, a limitation to 
their being, a lack of some more good than that which they actu- 
ally have; and moral evil is a deficiency from the good which a 
rational creature ought’ to effect by his free will. Irrational 
creatures are moved toward their end by natural and irresistible 
laws, and they have just that kind and degree of perfection 
which God chooses to give them. Their lack of different or 
greater perfection is no evil, and all the deficiency which can 
be reasonably regarded as a shortcoming of nature from that ex- 
cellence and order which are due to it, according to an ideal 
standard and a rational theory of what it ought to be, is merely 
an accident of its inchoate condition, a temporary phase in its 
progressive development. Rational creatures, who are placed in 
a state of moral discipline and probation, have a cognition of 
their end, and are obliged to move towards it voluntarily, not 
under the law of a necessary determination, but by a free choice 
and use of the means placed within their reach. Herein lies 
their liability to sin. For among all the particular objects which 
surround and solicit them, all of which have some good in them 
which gives them a desirable appearance, they may choose 
those which will not help them toward their true end and chief 
good, but will turn them away from it. Sin consists in the 
choice of an inferior or apparent good, against the dictates of 
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reason, conscience, and the law of God. It is, soto speak, a de- 
railing on the track between the station of departure and the 
station of arrival. Moral evil is-a deordination in a rational 
nature which is essentially good, but misdirected and wandering 
from its due course. 

Freedom of choice, in a rational creature who is in an incho- 
ate and imperfect condition, allowing of error in the mind, and 
perversion of the will, in respect to desirable and eligible objects; 
sufficiently accounts for all the sin and moral evil in the uni- 
verse. There is no need of referring it to a positively evil nature 
as its source and origin, and such a nature is inconceivable. 
Holy angels sinned and fell, Adam and Eve sinned, men who 
have received the gift of regeneration together with abundant 
actual grace are continually sinning. The prevalence of sin in 
the world is, therefore, no proof that human nature is depraved, 
and that men as they are now born are under a law which 
necessarily determines them to sin, much less renders them in- 
capable of doing anything except sinning, as Calvinists maintain. 

The bodily part of human nature is not evil, and contains no 
evil principle within it. The union of soul and body is not ab- 
normal, but is constitutive of the very essence of humanity as a 
species. The organic structure of the body, its qualities, powers, 
passions, are all good in their order, which is physical and not 
moral. The soul is an immediate creation of God, and as such 
can have nothing in it but good. Asa rational principle it con- 
tains virtually all the elements of truth, an inclination toward ra- 
tional good, and the power of free will which gives it dominion 
over its acts. The principles of sensitive and vegetative life 
which it contains, and by virtue of which it is fitted to be the 
form and vital force of the body, area part of its essence. Its 
integral nature is completed by the body, and by the substantial 
union of both in one personality man is constituted in his per- 
fection as a rational animal. 

During his infancy man is not actually rational, and his acts 
can have no moral character whatever. It is therefore absurd 
to say that he must or that he can sin, while an infant, though he 
can be exceedingly disagreeable. It is only when he has acquir- 
ed the use of reason that he enters into the moral order and be- 
comes subject to the moral law. This law is reasonable and just, 
and if man has free-will as an attribute of his pure nature, he 
must be able to keep it, to do acts which are virtuous and to ac- 
quire habits of virtue. Moreover, the mind and will are natur- 
ally inclined to seek that which is true and that which is good. 
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But what then is the cause of the prevalence of moral evil? 
There is another question prior to this. Why is there azy moral 
evil? How did sin have a beginning? We may retort by ask- 
ing why does not sin prevail exclusively and universally? The 
answer must be, because there is no force or law which compels 
rational creatures to sin. In like manner we can account for all 
the sins which they have committed by saying that there is no 
law or force which compels them to do right, which determines 
their choice, in those cases where they are left free to choose be- 
tween right and wrong. Free-will accounts for all acts which 
are morally good, and as well for all those which are morally 
bad, in so far as it is left in equilibrium under the dominion of its 
own self-determining power. It would seem to be a sufficient 
reason accounting for any general prevalence of sin assumed to 
exist among rational creatures in a state of probation, that the 
path of virtue is rough and up-hill, while the way of sin is appar- 
ently smooth and down-hill. 

In the case of man, the union of an immortal spirit with an 
animal and mortal body makes the exercise of dominion by rea- 
son and free-will a very arduous task. There is a want of har- 
mony between the spirit and the senses, the rational and animal 
parts of the complex nature. The senses spontaneously and 
blindly desire sensible good, z.¢., the gratification of the pas- 
sions. The superior soul has also its appetites, seeking after 
higher good, knowledge, power, glory, whatever else is pleasing 
to self-love. These various and often opposing impulses are not 
placed and kept in order and under direction by any law of na- 
ture, nor can they control themselves. When they are inordinate 
they are vicious propensities. It is the duty of free-will, enlight- 
ened by reason, whose practical judgments are what we call the 
dictates of conscience, to reduce them to order, to exercise disci- 
pline over them, and to direct them rightly toward the purpose 
of life. But the light of reason in men generally is more or less 
dim, the will is more or less weak, and the consequence is, that 
one or more of the passions may gain the upper hand and draw 
the will into sin. : 

The environment in which human nature is placed is one 
which in many respects is favorable to the senses and unfavor- 
able to the higher aspirations and faculties of the soul. 

It is a just conclusion from all this, that human nature is not 
in that condition and in those relations which ought to exist, if 
the Creator had intended to leave it to itself in the state of pure 
nature, under a law of purely natural development, in a purely 
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natural order, for a final end and destination not transcending 
the capacity and exigency of its specific essence. The state and 
order of pure nature is one which is merely hypothetical, and it 
has to be described as a possibility only, by the help of analogies, 
and to some extent by suppositions which are no more than plau- 
sible conjectures. 

The hypothesis of a state of pure nature supposes that God 
might have made man at the beginning a rational animal, with- 
out any endowments above those which are simply due to his 
specific nature, for a purpose proportioned to his nature, in an 
environment and under a law adapted to this purpose, with a 
capacity, and the means, of knowing, pursuing, and attaining by 
the due exercise of reason and free-will, an ultimate perfection 
and felicity in which the end of his creation would be fulfilled. 

In such a state, the chief purpose of human life on the earth 
would be the intellectual and moral discipline and education of 
human nature for a higher, supermundane state of existence, by the 
acquisition and exercise of wisdom and virtue. It is plain that the 
end of life could not be contained in the earthly period of human 
existence, since it is not perpetual, but in its very nature transi- 
tory for each individual and for the whole species. The desti- 
nation and final state of human nature must correspond to the 
immortality of the soul. Union with a corruptible and mortal 
body, and subjection to the vicissitudes and miseries of such a 
life as the present one is, and even in its best conceivable condi- 
tion must be, cannot be thought of except as a temporary and 
inchoate mode of existence for a rational and immortal spirit. 
It appeared to Aristotle so incongruous, that, not being satisfied 
with Plato’s theory, and being unable to solve the problem in 
any other way, he gave it up. Plato’s theory was, that human 
souls had fallen from a higher, celestial sphere of being, and were 
embodied as a punishment. If they ever became purified from 
all vicious dross by acquiring wisdom and virtue, they would be 
restored eventually to their pristine dignity and happiness. It 
is, however, of the very essence of man to be a rational animal and 
not a pure spirit. It cannot, therefore, be a disastrous, abnormal 
condition of the human rational soul, to be united with a body. 
Union with a mortal body is, indeed, incompatible with that felicity 
toward which an immortal spirit necessarily aspires, and there- 
fore the notion of a state of natural beatitude implies union of 
the soul with an incorruptible, indestructible body fit to share its 
immortality. In this ideal state, the soul possesses through the 
senses an innocent enjoyment of sensitive life and sensible good, 
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in communion with universal nature, without any liability to pain 
or accident. The faculties of the spirit are developed and per- 
fected, the intellect has before it all the marvels of the universe 
and the boundless realm of Truth, the will is immovably fixed in 
the love of the Good, the society of a multitude of intelligent and 
perfect beings affords the continual and unwearying delight of 
pure love and friendship. Above all, there is a contemplation of 
God, in his works and in the burnished mirror of the mind, the 
highest and most perfect of which a rational creature in his natu- 
ral condition is capable. The natural desire and exigency for 
happiness is satisfied and rests content in this state of felicity 
which can never be lost or diminished, without any aspiration for 
transcending its limits and rising to the sphere of supernatural 
beatitude. 

If God had created man in a state of pure nature, with the in- 
tention of leading him on by the discipline and education of 
purely natural wisdom and virtue in this life, toa final state of 
natural beatitude, it is certain that the moral order of provi- 
dence, and the environment of the human species in this world, 
would have been very different from what they actually are. 
There must have been a more equal proportion between them 
and the weak, unstable capacity of reason and will in human na- 
ture left to itself and its unaided efforts. The actual dispropor- 
tion between the infirmity of human nature and a sustained, 
complete achievement in the line of effort toward the acquisition 
of wisdom and virtue, has been recognized with wonder and sad- 
ness by all philosophers. Plato, the most sublime of all heathen 
sages, opens his philosophical heaven only to a chosen few, the 
elect of mankind. 

In fact, human nature, taking the best aspect of it apart from 
the regenerating and transforming effects of divine grace, shows 
itself as something which has more of the childish capacity of be- 
ing formed and led by a power above itself, than of the manly 
power of self-government and independent action. There is 
more passive potency in it than active power, more suscepti- 
bility than energy. It is like the lion as Milton describes him 
at the creation, half formed, and half still unformed clay, strug- 
gling to extricate himself and become complete. 

This incompleteness, lack of integrating and co-ordinating 
unity, interior strife of contending impulses, and inharmonious 
relation to the world around him, suggested to Plato his notion 
of three souls, the rational, irascible, and sensual, and his theory 
that the residence of the rational soul in the body is an imprison- 
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ment, the consequence and penalty of sin committed in a prior 
state of existence. 

All merely human philosophy and speculation upon the 
character, condition, and destiny of man, has disquieted itself in 
vain efforts to decipher these hieroglyphs, for which they had 
no key. 

The entire aspect and attitude of human nature presents 
phenomena and facts, attested by all history, by universal 
consciousness, by every kind of philosophy and religion, which 
compel the conclusion, or at least justify the assumption, that 
some disaster befell mankind at its origin. All indicate an ab- 
normal, irregular condition, a perturbation of order, a disturb- 
ance in the orbit of revolution. 

Christian theology furnishes the explanation. In the first in- 
tention of the Creator, and in his original state, man was much 
more perfect through the endowments superadded to his 
essential attributes, than the mere exigency of pure nature de- 
mands. Human nature was integrated in a harmony of soul and 
body, of reason and the senses, of the organic structure and its 
environment, which exempted it from accident, suffering and 
death. The precious jewel of sanctifying grace was placed in a 
costly setting befitting its priceless value and beauty. When the 
grace was lost, the gift of integrity was also forfeited, and it was 
not restored when redemption and pardon were promised.. 
Adam and Eve, though reconciled and forgiven, were neverthe- 
less driven out of paradise into a world blighted by a divine 
malediction. The interior harmony of human nature and the 
correspondence between human nature and its environment 
were impaired, though not destroyed, by the disorder intro- 
duced by the original sin through which mankind in the person, 
of its head fell from the state of supernatural grace and natural 
integrity into a worse condition, a lapsed, despoiled, and de- 
nuded, though not an essentially, positively depraved and evil 
state. This lapsed state has many analogies with the possible state 
of pure nature, and yet it falls under a totally diverse category.. 
In the hypothesis of a state of pure nature, there is a due pro- 
portion between the faculties of reason and free-wiil and the final 
destination of man, the moral law and order in which he is to 
achieve its attainment, and the whole environment of his rational 
and animal life. In the actual state of human. nature, the des-. . 
tination of man is supernatural, the moral order and the vital en- 
vironment into which he is born are arranged in view of this 
supernatural destiny and subordinated to it. Consequently,.the 
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lapsed human nature, deprived of grace and integrity, is out of 
proportion to the law given to man in his pristine elevation and 
rectitude, incapable of regaining its lost gifts, rising out of its 
fallen condition, and meriting everlasting life by the exercise of 
its native powers. 

How, then, is it just to command men to keep a law which is 
above their power? It would be unjust, if grace were not 
offered, giving power to do all that is commanded. Men cannot, 
by the exercise of merely natural reason and free-will, elicit acts 
of supernatural and saving faith, hope, and love, and are not 
obliged to doso. But, aided by prevenient and concomitant 
grace, they can elicit those acts which are necessary in order to 
receive sanctifying grace, and then, ever afterwards, aided by 
actual graces, they can keep the whole law, perform meritorious 
works, persevere to the end, and thus win final salvation. 
Moreover, they are able to go far beyond the limits of that 
virtue and those good works which are strictly indispensable, to 
acquire and practise heroic virtue, to attain a high perfection in 
sanctity, and to accomplish wonders of endurance and action. 
The highest end, capacity, and achievement of human nature is 
to be found in the supernatural order, wherein nature regen- 
erated, elevated, directed, and aided by grace, becomes godlike in 
character and operation and is exalted to a divine sphere. Its 
ideal perfection and dignity are most completely and sublimely 
exhibited in the Blessed Virgin Mary in so far as human nature 
is considered apart from the hypostatic union with the divine 
mature in the person of Jesus Christ. In that ineffable union, 
human nature attains the summit of glory, ascends the throne of 
universal dominion, and is deified. Notwithstanding its low 
origin and the mixture of earthly elements in its composition, 
human nature must be therefore regarded as the Creator’s mas- 
terpiece, and as holding the first place in the hierarchy of intellec- 
tual creatures. Indeed, its low grade as a kind of link between 
the animal and spiritual orders of creation, its inchoate and ger- 
minal condition at the beginning of life, its general incomplete- 
ness and imperfection on all sides, make of the human essence 
the most suitable term and subject of divine grace. In the 
words of an anonymous writer,* “ Placed in the confines of the 
‘kingdoms of spirit and matter, first in the corporeal hierarchy 
* and last in the intellectual, gathering up in himself as it were all 
nature which is below him, and entering through his reasonable 
faculties into the intellectual order which is above him and 


* Dublin Review, August, 1860, p. 438. 
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which ascends even to God, the infinite centre of all beings, the 
summit to which each after its measure tends; man, the link 
which unites these two orders of creation, on one side touches 
earth, and stretches toward heaven on the other; on one side is 
drawn downwards towards the abyss, on the other aspires 
heavenwards even to the possession of God himself.” 

It is free-will which determines the upward or the downward 
movement. Human nature, under all the influences and with all 
the advantages of the environment of grace, has taken the down- 
ward as well as the upward direction. The deyelopment of evil 
has gone on side by side with the development of good since 
the creation of man, and the earth has been the theatre of the in- 
cessant conflict between heaven and hell. On the same line of 
probation, some have made themselves good, others have made 
themselves wicked, and the two sorts have been mixed together. 
Abel and Cain, St. John and Judas, St. Athanasius and Arius, 
St. Ignatius and Photius, St. Louis and Philip the Fair, Alfred 
and Henry VIII., B. John Fisher and Cranmer, Montalembert 
and Gambetta, Garcia Moreno and Garibaldi, are some of the 
many types which might be selected to represent these two 
classes of men, who, from the same seed, in the same soil, under 
the same atmosphere and a similar cultivation, have, by their 
self-active vital operation on their own elements and capacities 
grown into such opposite characters. All sin, therefore, and the 
ruin of all those who are finally impenitent, must be ascribed to 
human free-will as the efficient and responsible cause, and not to 
nature, or the Author of nature. Men are liable to sin by nature, 
and God leaves them free to sin, but they are not determined 
to sin except by their own free-will, and are not doomed to final 
misery unless they doom themselves by walking in the path of 
perdition to that fixed term from which no return is possible. 

The origin of all sin from free-will is most clearly seen in the 
case of those who have sinned under ¢ircumstances. the most 
favorable for making a right choice. It is seen in the angels 
who fell, although their natural excellence and gifts were so ex- 
alted and their supernatural graces were so sublime and abun- 
dant. It is seen in Adam and Eve, who, in proportion to their 
nature and position, were in equally favorable circumstances. 
It is also seen in those who enjoy the most excellent and abun- 
dant means of grace in that way of salvation which God has pro- 
vided for men through the redemption, and who nevertheless 

‘sin most grievously and become heinous criminals. 
It isnot soclear in the case of others, who are in less favorable 
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circumstances ; and the nearer their condition approaches to the 
lowest term of ignorance, degradation. and misery, which is the 
actual state of a portion of mankind, the more difficult it is to see 
any proportion between their rational and moral power and the 
natural law by which they are bound. 

Individual men are not actually bound, however, by the na- 
tural law, except by reason of this very proportion which is in 
question, and according to the measure of the approach to an 
equation between its terms. Infants and idiots are not in the 
least bound by it. So far as ignorance and intellectual weakness 
bring any classes of men toa level with infants and idiots, so 
far they are imperfectly or not at all responsible. So far as they 
are not morally responsible, their material sins and vices are phy- 
sically but not morally evil, like blindness, lameness, deformity, 
stupidity, and similar defects. If knowledge of the law is pres- 
ent, and the voice of conscience is heard, commanding or forbid- 
ding the right and the wrong, in so far as this knowledge is par- 
tial and imperfect, the moral obligation is limited. No one is 
bound to do more than to obey the dictates of his conscience, 
according to his ability. Human nature is indeed infirm in re- 
spect to those virtuous acts which are difficult and in respect to 
a perfect obedience to conscience for a long time and to the end 
of life. But the common and special graces which are given to 
all are sufficient in every single case and for the whole period of 
probation. 

St. Paul has presented the very darkest side of human nature 
and the history of man in sombre colors and deep shadows. But 
he explicitly refers all moral evil to the abuse of free-will by men 
and measures it by the degree of light and grace against which 
they have sinned. “ Zhe wrath of Godis revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who hold down the 
truth in unrighteousness ; because that which may be known of God ts 
mantfest to them ; for God manifested tt unto them .. . so that they 
are without excuse... . Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of 
man that worketh evil, of the Jew first and also of the Greek ; but glory 
and honor and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek, for there ts no respect of persons with God... . 
For when Gentiles who have no law do by nature the things of.the 
law, these, having no law, are a law unto themselves ; in that they 
show the work of the law written in their hearts” (Rom. i. 18; ii. 
15). If we take this first principle of the equal and impartial 
justice and benevolence of God towards all men, those who are 
under the revealed law, and those who are under the natural law, 
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as a clue, it will lead us through the complex labyrinth of the 
Epistle to. the Romans, and enable us to see that what St. Paul 
has chiefly in view is to magnify the grace and mercy of God, 
which are brought into brighter relief by the black background 
of human guilt and misery. 

We must be careful to remember, in measuring and con- 
trasting what is bright with what is dark in human history and 
destiny, how largely mercy predominates over strict justice in 
the moral probation of men. The extent to which sin prevails in 
the world is not the measure of the extent of final impenitence. 
It is obvious that those who repent and are forgiven are more 
numerous than those who never fall from the grace of God after 
its first bestowal, and we can never know how many who appear 
to be sinners during their life-time are reconciled to God at the 
near approach of death. 

How much have we gained by these considerations on the 
evils which beset human nature in this present world? We have 
not certainly found any method of explaining them which can 
change their dark aspect and dispel the obscurity which hangs 
over the problems of free-will and probation. Nevertheless, we 
have gained much in this way. The notion of evil as an eman- 
ation of divine malevolence, and as an irresistible current in na- 
ture which sweeps mankind down into an abyss of misery, is dis- 
pelled. Moral evil is shown to be a dark shadow which follows 
on the concession of that awful power of free-will on which de- 
pends the moral order, the ethical purpose of life, and the entire 
system of probation as the condition of gaining virtue, merit, and 
glory. Evil is seen to be, not more extensive and more powerful 
than good, but limited and controlled by good and subordinated 
to it. The philosophy of despair and helplessness is supplanted 
by the philosophy of hope and victorious power to become 
emancipated from servitude to moral evil and to overcome it. 
Those who will not use this power cannot indeed be coerced, but 
those who will cannot be subdued. 

We have gained much; for we have found a sufficient reason 
for confiding absolutely in the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
God, who permits and controls evil for the sake of the greatest 
good. We have also found an energetic, ethical, and practical 
principle, which is a sufficient reason for effort in striving for 
our own highest good and that of others. 

It is indeed natural to lament that any evil exists in the uni- 
verse. Moral evil, truly, is worthy to be detested and deplored. 
But to lament that God has not excluded moral evil by adopting 
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an inferior order in the universe is an evidence of weakness in 
our rational and moral nature. Our lamentations are much less 
for moral evil as it is in its intrinsic, essential evil, than for its ex- 
trinsic consequences and accompaniments of physical evil. Moral 
evil, in itself, is the disorder of created wills opposing the divine 
will. It is by far the greatest among all real or possible 
evils. It is sin; and the evil of sin is duly appreciated only by a 
few. Itis physical evil which is so bitterly bemoaned in prose 
and verse, and in silent, brooding thoughts. The refrain of the 
lamentation is: that Life is not worth living. Why not? Be- 
cause the melancholy man cannot bear to feel himself to be so 
mean and miserable, and imagines that all conscious existence 
must be mean and miserable. 

In regard to physical evil, however, it is a mistake to suppose, 
that, on the whole, it increases the sum of real evil. On the con- 
trary, it is a check and barrier to the prevalence of the real evil, 
which is moral evil. It is the occasion of a great increase of the 
real good, which is moral good, and promotes the ethical purpose 
of life. Moreover, the physical evils which are a part of the 
period of probation are temporary and transitory. “ For J reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in us. For the expectation of the 
creation awatteth the revelation of the sons of God. For the creation 
was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of him who 
subjected it in hope ; for the creation itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the sons of 
God” (Rom. viii. 18-21). The eternal punishment which is the 
retribution of unforgiven sin does not increase but diminishes its 
evil. It is a reaction of the moral order against the force which 
has disturbed it, restoring the moral equilibrium of the universe 
which has been shaken, and contributes to the perfection of the 
order which is finally made perpetual and immovable. 

In this eternal order, human nature, united to the divine na- 
ture in the person of the Son of God, and elevated to a sonship 
by adoption in a multitude of distinct human persons, attains to 
the highest conceivable end. In view of its capacity and destin- 
ation for this end, human nature must be esteemed as the chief 
work and masterpiece of creative wisdom. 

AUGUSTINE F. HEwiITt. 
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I KNELT by my dear love’s bed 
One hopeless night; 

Damp the death-dews gathered 
On his forehead white, 

On his gold hair, curled and bright. 


I felt the icy heart in me 
Hang like a stone, 
Weighing me down so heavily ; 
I made no moan, 
My dear love’s hand was in mine own. 


I heard the tick of the death-watch, 
And the fire burnt low. 

Was that a hand that raised the latch 
A little while ago? 

Or the wild wind that shook it so? 


A guest was faring over the moor 
Through all that din; 

His feet were hastening to our door, 
Soon should he entrance win; 

And two go out where one came in. 


O welcome in the name of the Lord 
This guest shall be! 

My dry lips sought to say the word, 
But ended brokenly, 

“ Now turn likewise thy sword on me!” 


My love awoke at dawning gray 
With a sad smile, 
Oh! did he hear a mile away, 
Or many and many a mile, 
The sure feet plodding on the while? 


He held his violet eyes on me 

For a sad space, 
Then fell to dying, patiently ; 

I bent and kissed his face; 
Cold blew the dawn-wind in the place. 





And as I turned my heart was numb 
With sick dismay ; 

The door was wide; the guest had come, 
The guest who came to slay. 

But who was this in the hodden-gray ? 


It was no spectral shape of death 
Was standing there; 

It was Christ Jesus of Nazareth, 
Oh, pitying and fair, 

With amber glories round his hair! 


He bent and took my dear love’s hand, 
Who went with him 

Out in the roseate morning land, 
Over the blue earth’s rim: 

His glories made the sunrise dim. 


And oh! my love was young and glad 
As he went from me, 

And glad the radiant smile he had. 
No more I ask to see, 

I am contented perfectly. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EPISCOPACY. 


IN discussing the origin of the hierarchical system in the 
church, Dr. Lightfoot, Anglican Bishop of Durham, advances 
the theory that the episcopate was created out of the presbytery, 
not at once, but by a gradual process; not uniformly in the 
same degree, but differently in the different churches. Rev. 
Edwin Hatch, M.A., Bampton lecturer in 1880, holds with some 
minor differences the same theory.* Professor Fisher, of the 
Yale Divinity School (whose opinion I propose especially to 
consider in the present article), thinks that at first bishops and 
presbyters were equal. Nowhere, he says, was there a bishop 
above presbyters. ‘“ There was no higher guardianship except 
what was found in the authority and influence of the apostles.” + 
And to them, he says, was given “the power of the keys and 
the power of binding and loosing—that is, the authority to exer- 
cise Christian discipline and a legislative or judicial function in 
connection with the planting of the Gospel.” ¢ 

According to this theory the apostolic church was everywhere 
presbyterian in form, but governed by a de jure divino aposto- 
late. Assuming that the divinely-constituted apostolate was 
only temporary, he concludes that the presbyterian churches, 
when left to themselves, by degrees developed into a united 
body, governed by a consolidated episcopate, which claimed for 
itself without warrant the prerogatives of the apostolate. 

Now, it seems to me that, prior to any such decision, Profes- 
sor Fisher should have studied the question as to whether or not 
the human is capable of thus supplanting the divine, and, if it is, 
whether or not the providence of God would be likely to per- 
mit a human institution—episcopacy—entirely to supersede the 
divine apostolic polity of the Christian Church as originally 
established, even after ages of development or, rather, demorali- 
zation. But, apart from these weighty difficulties, there is no 
trace of resistance made to the supposed usurpation by the 
leading presbyters of episcopal authority. The Church of 
God was alive with genuine apostolic tradition, and was in the 

+ “* As to the process by which the chief power gradually became concentrated in the hands 
of the single e’xicxoros, Dr. Hatch takes practically the same view as Bishop Lightfoot.”—Pro- 
fessor Sanday in the Exfosttor for January, 1887. 

t‘** The Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination,” New-Englander and Yale Review for 


December, 1888. 
t History of the Christian Church, p. 37. 
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era of the martyrs when the alleged change took place; why 
was it slavishly submitted to? It is well known that in- 
novation in matters of both faith and discipline in those days 
was considered acrime. Moreover, the presbytery everywhere 
could not have forgotten the primitive rule in the church 
and by chance have united to create a superior order, giving 
it a fictitious title to divine authority. After the death of the 
apostles there must have been great multitudes of presbyters 
occupying positions of influence, surrounded also by a numerous 
company of the laity, who had been life-long witnesses of what 
was first taught, and who were instructors of others in the true 
faith and discipline of the Church of Christ. Considering what 
kind of men and women the first Christians were, considering 
their hatred of false doctrine and their love of strictness of disci- 
pline and their holiness of life, such a change in the doctrine and 
polity of the church, as Professor Fisher supposes, would have 
been, even in an institution without the favor of any special Pro- 
vidence, extremely improbable. That it should have encounter- 
ed no vigorous resistance or even protest is incredible. 

It is argued by those who assert the human origin of episco- 
pacy that the words“ bishop” and “presbyter” are sometimes 
used indiscriminately in the New Testament and the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers, therefore the distinction of orders was 
unknown in the beginning. This difficulty may be answered, 
(1) By considering the difference between the two offices of 
bishop and presbyter according to Catholic teaching. A priest 
can perform every function of the ministry except that of or- 
daining others. Priests are sometimes empowered to administer 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. A bishop has the plenitude of 
the priesthood—z.e., he can not only exercise all the powers of 
the priesthood, but can make others bishops and priests as well. 
When the precise differénce between the two offices is under- 
stood, and due aHowance is made for the inchoate terminology of 
the time, it is conceivable how the same word might have been 
used to designate either. (2) Presbyters, as history shows, by 
the custom of all ages have, when it was deemed expedient, 
been entrusted with the government of churches. Dr. Ddllin- 
ger shows how, when there were hindrances to the appointment 
of bishops in the times of the apostles, a presbyterate, subjected 
to the authority of the apostles, was for a time the most available 
form of government.* 

A presbyter exercising authority over others of his order, 


* First Ages of the Church, vol. ii, p. 114. 
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or, in fact, any presbyter, might, by his office, have been styled 
‘bishop” before controversy had developed the later distinc- 
tion in terms. There is much less difficulty in explaining 
how a bishop could be called “presbyter,” because every 
bishop is generically a presbyter, but only specifically an over- 
seer and consecrator of others to the same office. This ex- 
planation of the difference between bishop and presbyter is 
in perfect accord with the decrees of the Council of Trent 
on the Sacrament of Order.* 

It is also objected that when St. Polycarp wrote his epis- 
tle to the Philippians he makes no mention of a bishop at 
Philippi, and therefore no bishop could have ever been there; 
and that when St. Clement of Rome wrote his first epistle 
to the Corinthians the church at Corinth had no bishop, and 
consequently had always been presbyterian. To these I re- 
ply that if St. Polycarp does not address the Bishop of Phi- 
lippi by name, he sends to the Philippian Church the epistles 
of St. Ignatius, which, he says, “treat of all things pertaining 
to edification in the Lord.” + 

Now, in his epistle to Smyrna St. Ignatius declares: “It 
is good to regard God and the bishop. Whosoever honoreth 
the bishop he is honored of God, but he that doeth a thing 
and hideth it from the bishop worshippeth the devil.” And 
again, if the Church of Corinth had been always presbyterian, 
how could Tertullian have classed it with the churches of 
Ephesus and Rome, in which he declares “bishops had been 
appointed by the apostles,” and have said: “Run over the 
apostolic churches in which the very chairs of the Apostles 
to this day preside over their own places, in which their own 
authentic writings are read, echoing the voice and making pres- 
ent the face of each. Is Achaia near to thee? T7hou hast 
Corinth,” etc.t 

Or why does Eusebius, the historian, mention a Bishop of 
Corinth, Primus, as visited by Hegisippus about A.D. 165?§ 

Furthermore, the true doctrine, says Hegisippus, had been 
kept at Corinth up to the time of Primus. And if there had 
been no evolution of doctrine, is it probable that there had 
been one of polity? From the Catholic standpoint the ex- 
planation of both these difficulties is easy, because the apos- 
tles themselves were bishops. 

The epistles of St. Ignatius, disciple of St. John the Apos- 


*“* Genesis of the Catholic Church,” CATHOLIC WoRLD for October, 1880. 
+ Epist. ad Philipp., c. xiii, © $~De Prescrip. Heret.,c. xxxvi. § Hist. Ecc., iv. 22. 
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tle, afford such clear and explicit testimony to the preroga- 
tives of the episcopal office that among those who do not 
dispute their authenticity * every attempt to set it aside has 
been abandoned. 

He writes to the Magnesians, in an epistle which Pro- 
fessor Fisher admits to be genuine: 


“It becometh you also not to make free with the youthfulness of your 
bishop, . . . but to concede to himall reverence, as I dm aware the holy 
presbyters do, taking no occasion from his apparently youthful state, but, 
as men wise in God, submitting to him. . , . 1 exhort that you study to do 
all things in the unanimity of God, the bishop holding the presidency in the 
place of God; and the presbyters in the place of the council of the Apos- 
tles’”( c. iii.) , 

St. Irenzus, also, whose testimony concerning the four 
Gospels Dr. Fisher considers irrefragable, ought to be equally 
as good a witness concerning the polity of the church and 
the question of episcopacy. 

Lipsius says: 

“The episcopate is for Irenzus no mere congregational office, but 
one belonging to the whole church; the great importance attached by his 
contemporaries to the proofs of a genuine apostolical succession rests on 
the assumption that the episcopate was guardian of the church’s unity of 
teaching, acontinuation, in fact, of the apostolic teaching-office ordained 
for that purpose by the Apostles themselves. The bishop, in reference to 
any particular congregation, is a representative of the whole Catholic 
Church, the very idea of catholicity being indebted for its completion to 
this more sharply defined conception of the episcopal office.” t 


Professor Fisher admits that the “ precedence accorded to St. 
James, the brother of the Lord, in the Church of Jerusalem fur- 
nished an example which may have paved the way ”’ for episco- 
pacy there; and that through the agency of St. John the Apos- 
tle the churches of Asia Minor may have changed their organi- 
zation, but considers it a “ wholly unproved and unauthorized 
notion” that, even according to this tradition, St. John institut- 
ed such an arrangement for the churches everywhere.” ‘“ An 
early presidency among the presbyters at Rome,” he also says, 
“suffices to account for” St. Irenzeus’ statement about a line of 
bishops in the latter place. These restrictions, which Professor 
Fisher tries to make, are specimens of the Tiibingen method of 
argument which he has learned unfortunately too well. How 
unsatisfactory, since nothing is clearer than that St. Ignatius con- 


* Bishop Lightfoot may be said to have settled the controversy on this question among 


scholars. 
+ Dictionary of Christian Biography, by Dr. Smith and Prof, Wace, article ‘‘ Irenzus.”’ 
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sidered episcopacy as divinely instituted and essential to the be- 
ing of the church. In the epistle to the Trallians, after enumer- 
ating the three orders, he says: “ Without these there is no 
church” (c. iii.) In the epistle to the Ephesians he declares 
the universality of the episcopal order: “ bishops settled every- 
where to the uttermost limits [of the earth]” (c. iii.) St. Lre- 
nzus’ testimony to the episcopate as belonging to the whole 
church is likewise too plain to be disputed. He says that “to 
the succession of the bishops they (the Apostles) delivered that 
church which is everywhere.” * 

We must agree that the field of controversy in reference to 
episcopacy has been greatly narrowed by Dr. Fisher, and, in 
this respect, he has done positive service to the science of his- 
tory. The following statement is, perhaps, the most candid ad- 
mission that any Protestant writer of our day has ever made: 


“The church stood forth after the middle of the second century asa 
distinct body. It claimed to be,in opposition to heretical and schismatical 
parties, the ‘Catholic Church.’.... The unity of the church was se- 
cured and cemented by the episcopate—by the bishops, viewed as succes- 
sors of the apostles. The episcopate, like the apostolate in which Peter 
was the centre, was a unit.”'t 


Now, if in less than a century, and before the light shed by 
the apostles had fairly disappeared, the hierarchical system was 
the embodiment of Christianity in the world, the identity of the 
Catholic Church with the apostolic in polity as well as in doc- 
trine, can by no true process of reasoning be denied. The 
Catholic body, with its fitly joined parts, exuberant life, and 
developed strength, is as unmistakably the church founded 
by the Saviour of the world as the holy Child Jesus teaching 
in the temple is Mary’s Divine Infant. If we are to suppose the 
contrary, then the power of common discernment, concurrent 
testimony, and joint certitude of knowledge in the church as to 
its own identity is xz/. 

Dr. Fisher's admissions concerning the church and the epis- 
copate of the second century are, as I think I have shown, sufh- 
cient to settle the question at issue between us; yet I must not 
pass by the objections which he makes from certain of St. Jer- 
ome’s remarks upon episcopacy and priesthood. This great Fa- 
ther and Doctor of the church declares 
“that with the ancients the same persons were presbyters who were also 


bishops, but that gradually, in order that the plants of dissension might be 
uprooted, the entire administration was transferred to one. Therefore, as 


* Adv, Her., lib, iv, c. xxxiii. 8, + History of the Christian Church, p. 57. 
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presbyters may know that by the custom of the church they are subject to 
the one who has been placed over them, so also bishops may understand 
that they are greater than presbyters more by custom than by the veritable 
ordinance of the Lord,”* 


Did St. Jerome mean by these words that episcopacy was not 
of divine appointment, but established only by human authority 
in the church? Evidently not; because such an interpretation is 
wholly without contemporary support. St. Jerome has certainly 
never been censured by any Catholic writer as teaching the 
equality of bishops and priests, while Aérius (fourth century) 
was condemned for this doctrine. St. Jerome refers in this ex- 
tract to the time when presbyters actually exercised the pastoral 
and ruling office under the direction of the apostles before bish- 
ops were appointed over them. He is here contending that 
the priests of his time, like those of the earliest age, should share 
toa greater extent with the bishops in the government of the 
church. ' 

In his epistle to Evangelus St. Jerome writes the following 
about the Church of Alexandria, which Dr. Fisher uses as an 
argument in favor of non-episcopal ordination: 


“ At Alexandria, from Mark the Evangelist down to Heraclius (A.D. 246) 
and Dionysius (A.D. 265), the presbyters always nominated one chosen from 
' themselves, and seated in a more elevated place, bishop, as if an army 
should make a commander, or deacons choose one among themselves 
whom they knew to be a diligent man and call him archdeacon.” 


Here the holy Doctor should be understood as speaking sim- 
ply of the mode of election; for he asks in this very epistle: 
“ What does a bishop do, with the exception of ordination, which a 
presbyter may not do?” And he also declares that “all (bishops) 
are successors of the apostles.” I fail to see on what ground Dr. 
Fisher infers that ordination by. presbyters is implied. It is im- 
possible to reconcile such an interpretation with the statement of 
St. Athanasius that a council at Alexandria, about A.D. 324, de- 
clared null and void a pretended ordination of a certain presbyter, 
Colluthus. ‘“ How, then,” ask the Egyptian bishops in a synod 
A.D. 340, “is Ischyras a presbyter? Who appointed him? Was 
it not Colluthus? This is the only plea. But that Colluthus 
died a presbyter and that his every ordination is invalid... zs 
plain and nobody doubts it.” + - 

It has been claimed that the mere fact that Colluthus at- 

#* Comment. in Epist. ad Titum, i, 5. 


t The Church and the Ministry, p. 139. By Charles Gore, M.A, New York: James Pott 
& Co. 
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tempted to ordain is an indication that there was an Alexandrian 
tradition that presbyters could ordain, but this is overthrown by 
the very decision of the Alexandrian Council in the case which I 
have mentioned. Moreover, the ordination performed by Collu- 
thus was not declared null because he was a schismatic, but be- 
cause he died a presbyter.* 

Professor Fisher considers the Eucharistic Sacrifice a later 
development than episcopacy. As the two are so intimately con- 
nected, I cannot consider the one without touching upon the 
other. The supposition that the Eucharist was only instituted 
to be a taking of ordinary bread and wine as symbolic of the 
Lord’s death, and that it had developed as early as the third cen- 
tury into a sacrificial oblation of the Lord’s true Body and Blood, 
is more incredible than the supposed evolution of episcopacy. 
There is no action of our Lord so fraught with meaning as his 
institution on the day before his death of the sacrament by 
which the church was to commemorate until the end of time 
his offering of himself for the remission of sin. How deeply 
must the apostles, who witnessed its institution and received the 
command to do the same solemn action, have understood and felt 
its meaning! How full must have been the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit which they afterwards received concerning it! How 
often and in how many places it must: have been celebrated by 
the apostles themselves! How many must have been present on 
such occasions and been instructed by them in the ministration 
of it! Did the churches everywhere unconsciously, within a 
period of two centuries, transform the Lord’s table into an altar? 
Impossible. In fact, the truth about this sacrament was so 
deeply rooted in the church that no heresy regarding it appeared 
for many centuries. The continual oblation in the church has 
been the practical verification of the sacerdotal character of the 
presbyterate; and, without episcopacy or the priesthood in its 
fulness, the perpetuation of the oblation and the one who offers 
it would be impossible. A purely governmental episcopacy, as 
Professor Fisher’ himself shows, could have no claim to be es- 
sential to the being of the church. Unless ordination carries 
with it a power above that which a layman has, it is plainly a 
non-essential of Christianity. He therefore rightly concludes 
that the invitation of the Protestant Episcopal Church to his 
own church to unite on the basis of the so-called “historic epis- 
copate” of the Anglican Church is “too large a demand.” In 

*I venture to refer Professor Fisher to Father Hewit’s discussion of these objections in his 
article on the ‘‘Genesis of the Catholic Church” in THE CaTHOLIC WORLD for October, 1880, 
VOL. XLIX.—5 
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extracting from “the Holy Table” of the Anglican service the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice he sees the same difficulty that Catholics 
see in the theory of adevelopment of the altar sacrifice of the 
third century from an apostolic symbolic communion service. 

Dr. Fisher complains of the lack of evidence of a sacrificial 
oblation in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers and those of a 
century later. If he should note and compare all that they do 
say in reference to the Eucharist, and take into consideration the 
effect which was, and which they must have known would be, 
produced on their own and later generations by their writings, 
his verdict might be different. The late Professor J. L. Diman, 
a familiar friend of his, was accustomed to say: “ We should 
study facts not simply as they are presented to us at the present 
instant, but in the whole course of their development.” 


H. H. Wyman. 





WHO SHOULD GO TO PRISON? 


NEITHER you nor I, reader, because we are serving a life 
sentence within a prison built around us by human respect, 
stronger than any masonry known to ancient Greeks or Egyp- 
tians. And if by some misstep we venture beyond these pre- 
cincts, we must suffer, in losing the respect of our fellow-men, a 
punishment of which stone walls and prison rule are rather the 
symbols than the reality. 

Jails and penitentiaries are made for those who have little to 
lose and fancy they have much to gain by crime. Were we to 
open the question of comparative guilt between sinners who are 
in bonds and sinners whom the law cannot touch, this article 
would expand into a volume. We must leave the inequalities 
of human justice to balance themselves, while we examine the 
elements that compose our prison population in the year 1889. 

Prison life as it exists, prison reform as it should exist, are 
topics of engrossing interest to those who know that criminals 
do not form a class as distinct from the rest of society as if they 
were savages, but have individual manners, desires, and suscepti- 
bilities like other men more virtuous or more fortunate. 

Our prison population forms only a small portion of society. 
I say it under correction, for statistics are broken reeds to lean 
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upon. The whole prison population of the United States amounts 
to 62,000 persons. 

In Massachusetts, where statistics connected with crime are 
kept with scrupulous fidelity at the office of the Prison Com- 
mission, the inmates of prisons at the present time number 5,698, 
including men} women, and children. This is an unusually large 
number, and the excess comes probably not from an increase in 
crime, but from a spasmodic zeal in making arrests for small 
offences.* 

I offer below a classified list of the persons who usually fill 
our prisons, rightly or wrongly, justly or unjustly. New 
buildings are frequently demanded for penitentiaries, and it is 
but fair that taxpayers should know what they are paying for. 

Female prisoners cannot be placed in the same category with 
male prisoners. They form but a small proportion of the whole, 
and their claims to sympathy must be stated in a special manner. 

Male prisoners may be fairly classified. thus: 


1st. Juvenile offenders, including stubborn children arrested at the 
request of their parents. 

2d. Hardened juvenile offenders. 

3d. Tramps or vagrants. 

4th. Common drunkards. 

5th. Dipsomaniacs. 

6th. Occasional or accidental criminals. 

7th. Persons serving a life-sentence for manslaughter. 

8th. Persons serving alife-sentence as a commutation of the death 
penalty for murder. 

gth. Professional criminals. 

There would seem to be a wide abyss separating the juvenile 
offender from the professional criminal, but alas! it is an abyss 
bridged over by a masterpiece of engineering. Once let a child 
set his foot upon that bridge, he is as likely to cross it as a man 
attacked with small-pox or cholera is likely to die. 

The little, tender creature, looking like a squirrel in its cage 
behind the bars of his cell, and crying for his mother, is the seed 
from which will spring some sodden drunkard or professional 
thief. His litule foot has taken the first step upon that dreadful 
bridge. After a few days he gets used to the place; he is kindly 
treated; he need not work or study ; he drops into a lazy accep- 

*In the month of January, 1889, there were at the State Prison at Charlestown 564 ; 
Young Men’s Reformatory at Concord, 678; Women’s Reformatory at Sherborn, 249, 
Twenty-one county prisons varied from several hundred inmates to one; South Boston House 


of Correction held 601, Two State penitentiaries at Bridgewater and one at Deer Island 
receive prisoners and paupers. The number of commitments in 1888 was 30,000, an unusually 


large number, 
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tance of the situation which is one of the saddest characteristics 
of the criminal class. One of the fears that might have kept him 
from grave crime is gone; he has been in prison and it was not 
very bad after all. Poor little boy ! it is sadder to see him at his 
ease behind the bars than to see him crying with fear. Then, 
too, his good name is gone, and older culprits will use him next as 
a cat’s-paw ; the second step is easier than the first, we all know ; 
and so, unless saved by some blessed intervention, that child is 
doomed to a life of crime. ‘ 

How do I know this? By twenty-two years of observation 
among prisoners of every grade and stamp of crime. I have seen 
them in the county jail awaiting trial and in the State prison serv- 
ing a sentence. / 

A county jail is a good school for studying prisoners, because 
they show individual character more freely there than they do 
after a sentence has subjected them toa routine that tends to 
make machines of men. 

In the course of two weeks four or five little boys were sent 
to one prison where I was visiting, with a sentence of fine and 
costs that would keep them there in case of non-payment at least 
‘three weeks. One little fellow had played ball on Sunday, an- 
other had thrown stones, a third had stolen a pie out of a baker’s 
cart, and so on—offences which needed correction or punishment, 
but not by imprisonment in acommon jail. I have often seen 
small boys in prison for bathing in the river without bathing- 
clothes, and Iam quite sure they returned to society prepared 
to commit improprieties even more glaring. 

Qn one occasion I found two lads of fourteen in prison, serv- 
ing a sentence of one month for stealing one cent, half a cent 
apiece being the profits of the robbery. They had snatched a 
cent from a companion, who raised an outcry, and the police ar- 
rested the two highwaymen. One of these criminals was as 
mice a bey as one would wish to see, and stood so well in school 
that his teacher appeared in court to intercede for him ; but the 
sentence was already pronounced and there was no redress. He 
‘had already served half his-time when I found him in prison, 
overwhelmed with grief and shame and looking on himself as 
ruined. His accomplice was a good boy, but less sensitive to the 
mortification. The governor pardoned them the next day, 
some charitable persons paid the fines and costs of the little 
boys, and so the prison was cleared for the time of this abuse. 
Moreover, the prison officers made so vehement a protest against 
ithis injustice that no more children were sent for a long time. 
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I am told that the county prison in question no longer re- 
ceives young children, but I fear that to other prisons they are 
still sent. 

The post of Probation Officer should be considered one of 
great importance and be given only to persons of experience and 
judgment. May I venture to say that the Conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul, acting in connection with the probation offi- 
cers, could sive many boys from ruin by acting as guardians to 
young offenders brought into court. A sentence to a reform 
school during minority is not usually necessary; a judicious 
guardian could preserve the culprit from evil practices and 
make him a useful member of society instead of a torment. 

Hardened juvenile offenders are veritable puzzles. They are 
more shameless than men, and are hypocrites or rebels as the 
case may be, vain of their vices and ambitious to be thought 
great criminals. Every institution dreads them as inmates, and 
they tax the patience of even charitable hearts. As they are 
often juvenile offenders indurated by bad management, their 
numbers might be lessened by wise laws kindly enforced. 
Sometimes their crimes are the result of the nervous excitability 
of youth, and they grow better as they grow older. But I can- 
not pretend to throw much light on the subject, except by saying 
that the cottage system of reformatory, with plenty of exercise 
and work in the open air, is more likely to develop boys in a 
wholesome manner than the most carefully guarded reformatory 
with indoor occupations. Herding together is bad for any chil- 
dren; it is disastrous in its results when the throng is composed 
of evil elements. 

Tramps are of'two kinds, unfortunate men thrown out of 
work at a distance from home and compelled to beg or to starve, 
and idlers who seek a sojourn in a county prison during the cold 
weather. The first class should be aided and encouraged ; the 
second class should have a good round sentence to the work- 
house. In Essex County, Mass., one energetic judge has cleared 
his court-house of vagrants by giving a few vigorous sentences 
to men who used to go to prison for the winter as regularly as 
some invalids go to Florida to escape our inclement weather. 

Inebriates must be sent to prison, for the sake of public order, 
until the States provide hospitals for them, with laws to hold 
them there as securely as they are held in prison. It is, however, 
the opinion of some persons of experience, an opinion which I 
heartily share, that a man who only drinks occasionally, and is 
industrious and decent between his spasms of intemperance, is 
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not benefited by being kept in either hospital or prison during 
the long intervals when he would be sober anywhere. Such 
men are sometimes held captive while they are free from tempta- 
tion, and released just as the fiend prepares to take periodical 
possession of them.again. Meanwhile their families suffer sorely 
for want of their support, when a short retirement would have 
been all sufficient to cure them for the time. As toa perma- 
nent cure of intermittent intemperance, it can only be effected by 
heroic determination on the part of the sufferer himself. 

Habitual drunkards are greatly helped by a long sentence, 
subject to a ticket-of-leave on probation, but they should be 
confined in an inebriate asylum, not in a reformatory. Dipso- 
maniacs, like any other hopeless maniacs, need treatment in a 
hospital. It is to be hoped that each State will soon have its 
hospital for inebriates and leave prisons and reformatories for 
offenders against person and property. 

Accidental or occasional criminals form a class deserving of 
especial interest and attention. The reformatory system, so ad- 
mirably carried out by Mr. Brockway at Elmira, New York, and 
by Colonel Gardiner E. Tufts at Concord, Mass., has proved that 
a first crime does not involve the necessity of a criminal career. 
Reformatories are best suited for young men whose first offence 
threatens no grave danger to society, and whose punishment is 
needed more for their personal correction than as a public warn- 
ing. Better still, in some instances, would be a term of proba- 
tion, with power reserved by the court to execute justice in case 
of a relapse into vicious pursuits. 

A first crime may be the result of immoral courses adopted in 
spite of a good education and all those social advantages which 
are supposed to create and preserve virtue. Men who embezzle 
public funds, misuse trust property, or otherwise abuse a confi- 
dence reposed in them precisely because they hold a position 
that should place them above the reach of temptation, culprits 
whose fall from‘ virtue gives a shock to public credit, must not 
plead in excuse that the crime is a first offence. In fact, there 
never could be a second offence, for it. is only behind the shield 
of unblemished fame that extensive frauds can be committed. 

Such men, who should have offered an example to society, 
must furnish a warning. They have no cause to complain if a 
sentence to the State prison is the penalty of their crime. 

Prisoners serving a life-sentence in the State prison for 
murder or manslaughter are sometimes excellent prisoners and 
interesting men. Society looks upon them justly as enemies, 
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and demands their incarceration, but taken as a class they are 
well behaved. Perhaps the crime was committed under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and they may, when sober, be industrious, in- 
telligent, and honorable. Passions, too, are so like intoxication 
that, temptation being removed, a homicide is not necessarily 
dangerous or repulsive. 

Lastly we come to professional criminals, meaning those who 
have no plan in life beyond an intention to earn every day of 
commuted time in prison by good conduct, and return at the 
earliest opportunity to a life of crime. They are sometimes 
model prisoners; they have a strength of nerve and purpose 
quite sufficient to insure reform, were that their object. Occa- 
sionally they do reform. I remember one man who at forty-five 
became a useful and honorable citizen after a long career asa 
noted thief. But asa usual thing the habit of intriguing is too 
dear to them to be resigned for what they believe to be the 
monotony of a virtuous life. 

I have this to say for professional criminals: Many of them 
were little, guileless children sent to jail before they fairly knew 
wrong from right. They were used as tools by bigger boys, 
shoved through shop-windows to steal cigars or other things, and 
then arrested for breaking and entering. Save young children 
from corruption and there will be fewer professional criminals 
whose hands are against society, and society’s hand against 
them. ; 

Let me briefly sum up the suggestions I have made. Keep 
children out of prison and sow less seed for crime. Aid innocent 
tramps to get work and teach idlers that prisons are not built to 
be their winter resorts. Let occasional drunkards, guilty of no 
other offence, receive short sentences and return to their families 
and their employment. Habitual drunkards must go to prison 
until there are asylums for inebriates provided by the State. A 
sentence of one or two years, subject to a ticket-of-leave, gives 
them an opportunity to reform if they choose to do so. 

There remain hardened juvenile offenders who must have a 
chance given to them ina reformatory before they are allowed 
to drop into the criminal class, and accidental criminals who 
should go to a reformatory or be released on probation from the 
courts. 

Life men, professional criminals, and breakers of pubiic: or 
private trust are left for the State prison. Happily, in some 
of our State prisons the belief in reforming prisoners is as 
marked as it is in so-called reformatories. 
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And what about women prisoners? The statistics in Mas- 
sachusetts show that they form from twelve to eighteen per 
cent. of the prison population. In county prisons one sees from 
one to forty women. The penitentiaries receive quite a large 
number. The Reformatory for Women at Sherborn takes from 
225 to 300 on sentences of one or two years for offences against 
public order, and for longer terms for offences against person 
and property. It has the graded system and releases on ticket- 
of-leave. The history of Sherborn Prison is so interesting that 
[I turn from it regretfully for want of space, and content myself 
with saying that under its superintendent, Mrs. Ellen C. John- 
son, it is a model of good discipline without harshness, of order 
and humane treatment. 

Female criminals are often invalids. Their nerves are shat- 
tered by excesses that act quickly upon sensitive organizations. 
Strange to say, coarse instincts may exist in union with keen ner 
vous susceptibility, and I have seen so much suffering among wo- 
men detained in prisons that pity keeps me silent about some very 
repugnant peculiarities belonging to them asa class. A woman 
who drinks because she is in despair, who sells what is priceless 
to avoid starvation, may become a most odious being, but I for 
one can only grieve for her. Not much is to be said for shop- 
lifters, black-mailers, and those who emulate men in the vigor of 
their evil practices, but they are not very numerous. The mass 
of women prisoners are so much the victims of circumstances 
that I ask myself what and how many of such circumstances am 
I responsible for, and how little girls and young women may 
be protected from evil. 

The fact that little girls are rarely sent to jail is probably one 
reason why there are comparatively few women among the 
prison population. I remember to have seen but one little girl in 
jail awaiting trial, and she was quickly released. 


EmMaA F. Cary. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


TOM HETHERING. 


On the Thursday after Father Clare’s departure, when I 
went to give Harry his lesson, Robert ushered me into the 
little parlor. “Mr, Hethering am with Marster Harry, an’ 
Mrs. Hethering requests you to wait a few minutes afore you 
go up, sah,” he explained. Then, as on a former occasion, he 
opened a blind the fraction of an inch and left me to amuse 
myself if I could. 

After waiting an irksome length of time, the conservatory 
doors being ajar, I went to stretch my legs in the broad 
walk between the tiers of flowers. Before a half dozen turns 
had been taken I heard a man’s voice in the parlor saying, 
“So you have been instructing Elsie how to make eyes at our 
Rizzio; and is Elsie apt? Now, confess, like a good little wife 
—is not all that of Elsie’s being away fabricated?” 

“You do not astonish me; you are capable of saying such 
things ; what you believe is quite different,” interrupted a 
woman’s voice that I recognized as Mrs. Hethering’s. 

“ You think I have implicit faith in you,” said the man. “I 
have; I'll prove it to-day—” 

Again Mrs. Hethering interrupted; this time her interrup- 
tion consisted of but one word. ‘“ God!’ she exclaimed, not 
passionately, but as one would address him in prayer. I 
had not been listening. All that has just been told passed in 
a moment, as I was walking towards them. 

When I entered the little parlor Mrs. Hethering was stand- 
ing, her head bent, her folded hands hanging before her. Ona 
chair reclined a man apparently about thirty, the possessor 
of the most indolently good-natured countenance I have ever 
seen. He was handsome, with a feminine sort of beauty; ex- 
teriorly a gentleman, faultlessly clad. This last I felt rather 
than knew, my acquaintance with tailors being limited. 

Mrs. Hethering was the first to perceive my entrance. 
Drawing herself up, she said: “Ah! Mr. Ringwood.” 

“ And is this Mr. Ringwood?” exclaimed the occupant of 
the chair. “My dear Mr. Ringwood, you have no idea how 
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glad I am to see you.” As he said this he got to his feet 
with a briskness not at all natural to him, and I found my- 
self shaking hands with a gentleman who announced to me 
that he was Harry’s father. 

“You must excuse me,” he said, as he languidly sat down. 
“I’m fagged out—you play poker ?” 

I confessed my ignorance, and he went on, speaking in an 
artless sort of way: ‘Was down the bay last night with a 
gang of friends—by the bye, the feminine portion had rather 
cracked reputations. We played poker—but I must not say 
any more about it; my wife does not approve of poker. 
But then she is a saint.” 

She was looking at him, mildly appealing. 

He laughed lazily and said: “ Yes, but you are, Ethel; ’tis 
as palpable as”—he looked about as if searching for a simile 
—‘as the loveliness of your face. Now, isn’t that a pretty 
compliment ?” 

Instead of answering him, she said: “I fancy Mr. Ring- 
wood is anxious to be with Harry.” 

Whether this was a hint or not for me to leave the room, 
I immediately moved towards the door. 

“TI protest,” exclaimed Hethering, raising his hand with a 
mock imploring gesture. “Has not Harry had enough of les- 
sons? Let him have a holiday. Robert!” he called to the 
servant in the hallway, “tell Master Harry to come here.” 

Now it was Mrs. Hethering who moved to leave the room. 

“Where are you going?” asked Hethering. 

Without answering him, she stood irresolutely in the 
doorway. 

“Stay here,” he said in a beseeching tone. 

She silently returned to her chair and sat down. 

“You see, Mr. Ringwood,” he explained, “I’ve been away 
from home quite.two months; of course I wish to have my 
wife with me—” He stopped short, as if it were too much 
of an effort for him to. speak. “I never was a good hand 
at explanations,” he added after a moment. 

Seizing on his explanation as a text for my going back to the 
college, I said: “ As there is to be no class to-day, and I feel my- 
self rather in the way—you and Mrs. Hethering wish to be 
alone—” 

There is no doubt of it, I blundered largely. I looked to- 
wards Mrs. Hethering, but there was no sign in her face that 
she had heard me speak. Her eyes were cast down, apparently 
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contemplating the grotesque figures painted on a fan she had 
taken from a table at her side. ; 

“My dear fellow!” cried Hethering effusively, “how awk- 
wardly I have expressed myself. You must not think of leaving 
us; you are one of the family, as it were—younger brother and 
all that sort of thing. You must dine here as usual—” 

“T never dine here,” I interrupted. 

“To be sure! What amemory I have! So Mrs. Hethering 
told me, and I[ told her how wrong it was, rather strait-laced. 
Why, that’s just the beauty of our American system, not to be 
strait-laced. Who on earth—that is, American earth—would 
dream of there being anything out of the way in Mrs. Hether- 
ing entertaining her son’s tutor after his laborious occupations? 
Be circumspect, I always say, but not slavishly so. Mrs. 
Hethering will be the slave of non-existent conventionalities. 
Here’s Harry,” he interrupted himself to say. “You would 
like Mr. Ringwood to take dinner with you to-day, wouldn't 
you, Harry?” he asked when the boy, after greeting me, had 
taken a chair by his mother. 

“If Mr. Ringwood would like,” he said in an abashed way 
entirely foreign to his nature as I knew him. 

‘‘Then we would all like it. I beg pardon”—and he bowed 
slightly —“ you'd like it, Mrs. Hethering ?” 

“T am glad to help entertain my husband’s guests,” she re- 
turned in a stilted manner. 

“ Ah, yes! Czesar’s wife must be above suspicion. But then, 
you know, I’m not Cesar,” he said, laughing, with an apologetic 
gesture. 

I knew it as keenly then as I know it now that I should not 
have remained, but, having no experience in false positions, 
did not know how to extricate myself. Unconscious that I was 
used to insult his wife, not understanding what had been—as seen 
in the light of my fuller knowledge—glaringly insinuated of my 
connection with Mrs. Hethering, I, with an easiness that now 
appears to me criminal, allowed myself to be persuaded to take 
my dinner with this man. 

Not understanding Hethering, he seemed to me a harmless 
‘babbler, very fond of hearing himself talk. I did not believe that 
he cared for my company further than that he could use me asa 
listener to his nothings. I knew there were women of cracked 
reputations, and ina hazy way the nature of such reputations. 
And when he alluded so carelessly to having been in the company 
of such women it seemed to me, in my dense ignorance, that he 
was very guileless. Being a fool myself, I thought him one, 
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“ By the bye,” said Hethering when I had again seated my- 
self, “Elbert Ringwood, just come into an estate, good house, no 
style about it to my fancy. Berty is the chap to put all that in. 
He's a Philiopolis youth, son of Arthur Ringwood, a crank, I’ve 
heard—Noe’s ark pedigree and all that sort of thing. Pretty 
flush of money, not a usual concomitant of pedigrees. Know 
him?” : 

Not over-pleased at the light way in which he spoke of my 
father, his sneer at the old home, I answered briefly and with . 
acidity: ‘Elbert Ringwood is my brother.” 

He started in his chair, exclaiming : “ Good Lord! you don’t 
say so!” then laughed to himself. “ Did I say anything I should 
not have said?” he asked. “ A thousand pardons if [ have. But 
how could I know you are the brother of such a swell as Berty? 
You’ve run through your share already? What a deucedly 
roguish pace you must have gone!” 

I did not tell him that I had had no share to run through. I 
did not, could not speak. The man’s insolence lashed me, and I 
was angry that I could think of nothing that would cut him. 

“ Berty was down the bay with us last night; he promised to 
look in to-day, to view me in the character of father of a family. 
Probably he’s forgotten. I don’t know how many glasses he’d 
left the lees of wine in when he made that promise.” 

Bert so near, a possibility of my seeing him that day! It was 
my turn to be startled. For nigh six years I had not seen him. 
Twice I had written him after father’s death, but my letters re- 
mained unanswered. All my old love for him, that had cooled 
by separation, now warmed in my heart, and I felt, were we to 
meet, he, too, would have some love for me. 

“Tf you expect another guest, had not the servants better be 
warned?” suggested Mrs. Hethering. 

“If Berty comes,” returned Hethering, “a plate can easily be 
laid for him ; it’s one chance in a thousand that he will.” 

She did not argue the point, but relapsed into her former sil- 
ence, rousing herself at times to whisper to Harry, whilst her 
husband babbled nonsense to me about books of which he knew 
nothing. 

“Tam quite in the literary mocd this afternoon,” he expati- 
ated. “Were it not for having to look so much after the dollar, 
I might seek the inspiration of the eagle. There is an epigram 
floating in my mind; I can’t exactly seize on it: St. John, and the 
eagle whispering in his ear, which is perfectly absurd. Who ever 
heard of such an ornithological monstrosity as a whispering 
eagle?” 
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He was so droll I could not help laughing. Laughter turned 
to dismay when Mrs. Hethering announced that she was going 
to dress for dinner, and left the room with Harry. I looked 
aghast at my gray suit, prosaically respectable, loudly protesting 
against being considered in the light of a dinner costume; then 
looked at Hethering’s faultless attire, saying that I could not re- 
main for dinner as I was. 

“If we don’t mind,” Hethering interrupted, “and I assure 
you we don’t care the rap of a knuckle, why need you? You 
literary people, fortunate dogs! have the liberty of wearing what 
you please. What a deused noise!” he exclaimed. This excla- 
mation was caused by a bustle in the hallway, the noise of 
heavy articles put down, followed by a quick, light step, and a 
young girl entered the little parlor. 

Giving his legs a spasmodic jerk, Hethering got to his feet, 
looking ruefully at the girl. 

“You don’t appear overjoyed, Tom,’ 
abruptly when she perceived me. 

“This promises to be a family gathering,” said Hethering, 
smiling. “You and Mr. Ringwood are old friends, if I under- 
stand rightly?” 

She looked displeased and was about to speak, when Hether- 
ing continued: “ No? Well, introductions are a bore! Eisie, this 
is Harry’s tutor, Mr. Ringwood, and, Mr. Ringwood, this is my 
sister, Elsie Hethering. There’s an idea somewhere in my brain 
which, when it is born, I’ll patent’—he was addressing me; 
“a plan for avoiding introductions. I know there’sa medal, 
collar, or belt to be worn, with the individual’s name on it, some- 
what in the manner you label a dog.” 

“Is Ethel at home?” interrupted his sister, who had been 
eying me curiously. 

“OQ Lord! yes,” ejaculated Hethering. ‘“She’s always at 
home. Thought you were in New York?” 

She did not answer this, but saying she’d look up Ethel, 
moved to leave the room, adding finally: “I’ve come to stay, 
Tom; I’ve brought my trunks,” 

“So they were the earthquake!” exclaimed Hethering. 

I would have been the most obtuse of youths had I not per- 
ceived that I was treated precisely as some persons treat their 
servants—speaking before them as if they had no ears to hear 
and, worse, tongues to utter what they heard. 

This was not the first intimation I had of Hethering having a 
sister. Harry had incidentally mentioned to me an Aunt Elsie. 


she began, stopping 
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She appeared to me to be the pleasantest of the family, bar 
Harry. She was not beautiful as was Mrs. Hethering ; neverthe- 
less, she was very pretty, I thought. 

Hethering was now in a thoughtful mood and I ina sulky 
one, when Robert announced, “ Mr. Elbert Ringwood.” 

My brother was the same, yet how changed! He looked to 
be twenty-seven or twenty-eight, and, whilst as handsome as 
ever, he appeared jaded and worn. The infallible signs of late 
hours, black circles about his eyes, were very visible in the light 
of the candles Robert was lighting. The greetings that passed 
between himself and Hethering were peppered with a slang that 
was so much Choctaw to me. 

“ You don’t see a friend ?” asked Hethering, smiling broadly. 

Lazily turning about, Bert eyed me through the glass stuck 
in his eye. “Vil be hanged!” was his drawled exclamation. 
“When did you turn up ?” 

Hethering’s insolence mattered nothing to me now. 

“ Bert,” I said, a lump rising in my throat, “I have not 
sought you out; this is altogether accidental—” I stopped 
abruptly, not wishing to make an exhibition of myself. 

Bert flushed slightly, and muttered something about my 
always going in for the heroics. Hethering all the while eyed 
us with evident amusement. Presently my brother offered me a 
limp hand. It was a cold hand-shaking. 

“ There is something in this compensation business, after all,” 
Hethering was saying dreamily. ‘“ Here am I, Tom Hethering, 
tutoring Elbert Ringwood in the way he should go in this 
naughtiest of worlds—I’m original; it is not the best of all 
possible worlds—and our dear Elbert’s brother tutors Tom’s 
son and heir on the road to wisdom’s shrine. To quote dear 
Dolly Fern, it’s too nice for anything.” 

“Where does the compensation come in? Switched if I 
know,” commented Bert. 

“You're obtuse, Berty. Don’t you pay me, and don’t I pay 
our most amiable of brothers ?” 

“ All I have to say,” exclaimed Bert, “if you pay him,” jerk- 
ing his head towards me, ‘ one-half as well as I pay you, he has 
a pretty soft thing of it.” 

“ Don’t be coarse, Berty,” said Hethering soothingly. 

“ Do you live here, Paul ?” Bert asked curiously. 

“I am still at Manresa College,” I said, consoling myself 
with the fancy that | was ignoring Hethering in a very dignified 
manner. 
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“Have a slight remembrance of your writing me that you 
were teaching in a college,” Bert said carelessly. “Like it?” 
he asked bluffly. 

“ Yes,” I answered short. 

“TI wonder if Mrs. Hethering intends bringing his father’s 
joy to dinner,” Hethering said thoughtfully ; then, excusing 
himself, left Bert and me alone. A moment after we could hear 
him commanding, “ Harry, go to your room; you're not wanted.” 
Close on this Mrs. Hethering could be heard speaking in an 
undertone. 

Bert laughed. ‘How do you like Hethering?’’ he asked. 

“Not at all,” I replied with emphasis. ‘“ But never mind 
him. You’re in Cecilsburg ; can’t you come to see me, Bert?” 

“Going away day after to-morrow,” he replied. 

“ Come around to-morrow; take dinner with me at three; the 
fathers will be glad to see you,” I pleaded. 

“ Hang the fathers!’ ejaculated Bert. “I may drop in; don’t 
expect me, though.” 

Even this sort of promise was gaining my thanks, when 
Hethering entered alone. 

“Shall we go to dinner?” he proposed cheerfully. ‘ Mrs. 
Hethering and my sister will meet us in the dining-room.” 

Bert greeted Hethering’s sister as an old acquaintance. 1 
found out afterwards that they had met in New York and at 
Newport the summer before. He seemed quite taken back by 
Mrs. Hethering’s beauty, and the frank admiration expressed in 
his face seemed to please Hethering. This is but conjecture; he 
may have been indifferent. 

The dinuer was elaborately served ; the dishes brought to the 
dining-room by servants who placed them on a sideboard, 
whence they were passed around to us by a butler aided by 
Robert. Hitherto my criterion of elegance had been my father’s 
house. There was more show at Hethering’s board, but not 
more elegance than had been at home, I thought. Only on 
extraordinary occasions had I seen three kinds of wine at home. 
Here there was, it seemed to me, a wine for every dish. 
Whether this was in good taste [ am not versed enough in the 
ways of society toknow. Nor am I sure that the ways of society 
are all tasteful ways. 

General conversation there was none. Bert tried Mrs. 
Hethering on several subjects with but little success. The 
theatre, but now she never went to the play. “ Mr. Hethering 
and I used to go to Ford’s "—this was before, the burning of that 
theatre—“ and the Academy,” she said. 
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Hethering, with his inevitable laugh, cried: “If that’s meant 
for a reproach, Mrs, Hethering, we can go to-morrow night. 
Mrs. Daneger and Clara Dill have made up a party. I am 
going, why not you?” 

She shrank back in her chair and said, feebly smiling: 
“ Thanks, I’ve lost all taste for it.” 

“What a pity!’’ he returned sympathetically; “You'd 
make such a fine ¢ragedienne.” 

Her face colored, and she said kastily to Bert: “I’ve read 
that novel-reading has diminished the interest once taken in the 
stage.” 

“You are fond, then, of novels?” Bert asked. 

‘*Well,” she answered, considering, “not very.” 

“Then, my dear,” said Hethering, “if you'll pardon my 
frankness, the remark you just now made about novels and the 
drama was not a very brilliant one.” 

She shook her head and said: “No, I am not brilliant. I’ve 
just read a very good novel, however, Madame Craven’s Fleur- 
auge. You've read it, Mr. Ringwood?” 

Bert put up a hand to conceal a yawn, for which yawn I 
could have knocked him down. No, he said, he had never 
heard of it. 

“It has one defect,” I ventured. 

“Yes?” she said interrogatively. 

“I do not like the idea of her marrying her cousin. Fleur- 
ange would have done better had she become a nun,” I said with 
youthful dogmatism. 

“The nuns would not have her, if you remember; then, 
Fleurange had a dispensation,” she said with some eagerness to 
defend. 

Hethering had been listening attentively. ‘“ What was it the 
flower-angel got a dispensation for?” he asked me. 

‘*To marry,” I replied. 

He smiled and said softly: “No wonder, wife, you like 
the book,” turning to me and explaining: “Mrs. Hethering 
got a dispensation to marry me, for which Rome has my eternal 
gratitude.”” Bowing low to his wife, he added: “For you, my 
love, as Rome’s fairest representative.” 

If then and there he had cursed her, he could not have made 
us feel more uncomfortable. 

Miss Hethering up to this had said little. Now she spoke 
to Bert with assumed levity of certain mutual friends. I believe 
she wished to cover Mrs. Hethering’s confusion. Levity, as | 
came to know, not being part and parcel of her. 
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They were laughing over the vagaries of a certain Miss 
Simcoe, when Hethering, looking at me, laughingly called Bert’s 
attention to the wonder expressed in my face. ‘“ Harry’s men- 
tor is apt to get lost in the tissue of folly you are weaving,” he 
said. ; 

I was wrong in every way! Considering all I had silently 
endured from the man, and, after it all, seating myself at his 
table, what right had I to cry out hotly: “ You trouble your- 
self needlessly; I have not asked for your guidance ”’? 

Mrs. Hethering had a frightened look on her face; it seemed 
to me Elsie Hethering’s look was sympathetic; when Bert, rising 
to the occasion, said coldly: “I assure you, Paul, that you are 
wrong.” Then he went on speaking with Hethering’s sister. 

How boyish I felt! I shrank back in my chair burning with 
shame, not lessened by the irritating, amused look on Hether- 
ing’s face. 

When the black coffee was brought in Mrs. Hethering and 
Elsie Hethering got up from table and, though Bert and Hether- 
ing half-rose to do it, it was I who opened the door for them. 

Cigars and cigarettes were put on the table, and Bert and 
Hethering became altogether occupied with themselves. They 
babbled of their frolic of the night before, of a trotting-horse in 
which my brother was interested, using technical terms of the 
race-course strange to me. 

Having smoked a cigarette, I took a glass of seltzer-water 
from a siphon on the sideboard. 

“You'll find Mrs. Hethering and my sister in the drawing- 
room, probably,” said Hethering. 

I took the hint, but before leaving them said: “ Don’t forget 
to come round to-morrow, Bert.” 

“ All right,” he returned, “ I'll try to make it.” 

On the way from the dining-room I met Miss Hethering. 

“Harry is not well,” she said, standing before me; “ Mrs. 
Hethering has sent for the doctor.” 

Expressing my regret, I suggested that it would be useless 
for me to come on the morrow. 

“Come,” she answered. “ Harry will be glad to see you.” 

Then she put out her hand, letting it lie in mine for a moment, 
as she said: “ We are all grateful to you, Mr. Ringwood, for 
your kindness to little Harry.” 

I was about to say there was nothing any one need be 
grateful for, but already she was on her way up-stairs. 

VOL. XLIX.—6 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
A VISITOR. 


™ About half-past two the next afternoon Bert did show him- 
self. Class was just over, and I was washing my hands when 
the porter brought him tomy room. I welcomed my brother 
as heartily as 1 knew how. 

“Felt curious to see how you're living,” he said, as if an 
apology were needed to be made to himself for having com- 
mitted the folly of visiting me. 

“ Good enough room, but why no carpet?” he asked when 
seated in my one easy-chair. 

“ Because no one else has it,”’ I answered. 

“ You are not one of them?” he questioned suspiciously. 

“One of what?” 

“One of the monks ?” 

“ There are no monks here.” 

“Thought you esteemed monks; beg pardon,” he said, 
stretching himself. 

“So I do; that’s not a reason, however, for my dubbing all 
my friends monks,” I retorted, with that comfortable feeling one 
has in making a retort. “If you mean,” I continued, “am I an 
ecclesiastic of any kind, or a member of any religious order, I 
am not, nor shall I ever be.” 

“ Haven’t money enough?” asked Bert. 

Having stared at my brother, I said: “It is not a question 
of money; it is a question of a calling. Money! pshaw! A 
Sixtus, one of our greatest popes, was a swineherd —” 

“Hang it! drop church history; do,” cried Bert, stifling a 
yawn. 

I tried him on the subject of our old home, but he took so 
little interest in it that I let it drop, and waited for him to sug- 
gest a subject more pleasing to him. 

Getting up from his chair, he walked to the window and 
stared earnestly at the heavens, abandoned them with a yawn, 
beat the devil’s tattoo on the window-pane, and then, turning 
about so as to face me, asked abruptly: “ What do you think of 
Hethering, now?” 

“ That he is a scoundrel,” was my warm response. ° 

Bert smiled. “Would not go that far,” he said, “ though I 
do believe there are better men in jail.” 

“ Where, possibly, he’ll be some day,” I said bitterly. 
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“No, he won’t!” dissented Bert decidedly. “ He'll never be 
under the ban of the law. Sister’s uncommonly charming, isn’t 
she? Pretty, too.” 

“Yes, she’s pretty,” I replied. 

“‘She’s immensely swell; don’t you fallin love with her,” ad- 
vised Bert coolly. 

“There, Bert, that’s enough,” I interrupted. 

“As you please,” he returned. 

Somehow his visit gave me no pleasure, and | was not glad 
when he announced that he had come to stay to dinner. ‘I 
want to see the "priests feed,” he said. 

I reminded him that the priests were gentlemen, and if he 
had any idea of behaving otherwise than as a gentleman he had 
better get his dinner elsewhere. 

“ Notwithstanding your polite hint for me to go away, I in 
tend staying,” said Bert. 

The rector, Father Lang, was very kind and warm in the 
greeting he gave Bert, and put us in the places of honor at 
table, on either side of him. Bert behaved exceedingly well, 
and when we had gone back to my room the only remarks he 
made about the dinner were that the cooking was atrocious, 
and did they always say such a long grace? 

“ They generally say a much longer one,” [took satisfactiom 
in replying. 

“ It may be an appetizer, tantalizing one’s self with the sight 
of the food one must not touch for such a length of time. 
Cools the victuals, though,” said Bert flippantly. “Got any 
cigarettes?” 

Pushing tobacco and paper towards him, we rolled ourselves. 
cigarettes and smoked a while in silence. 

Bert, who apparently had been in deep thought, said sud-. 
denly: “If 1 were in your place, Paul, I’d have nothing to 
do with Hethering. The advice is good, whatever the adviser 
may be.” 

“T have nothing to do with him as it is,” I returned, laughing 
at Bert’s half-expressed fears. 

“You dined with him yesterday,” he said accusingly. 

I explained that I had never met the man before, and could 
hardly see my way to refusing an invitation given with what 
I took to be sincerity. 

“ That’s Hethering all over,” asserted Bert dryly. “He asks 
you to do what you don’t care to do, and you can’t well refuse 
him,” 
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My assurance was given that there was nothing Hethering 
could get me to do unless I was minded to do it. ’ 

“I don’t suppose that my advice is very valuable,” said Bert 
coolly ; “it?s not likely he’ll have any use for you.” 

It was not meant, but Bert had given me a compliment. 

Shortly after this my brother left me. I had asked him if 
he would soon again be in Cecilsburg. He did not know, he 
said. Should he again be in the city, he would look in if he was 
in the neighborhood. 

Had I grown callous, or what? When Bert left me I was 
glad he had gone, and I was not anxious for him to repeat his 
visit. There was no time to spare if I was to go to Harry 
Hethering that day. So, catching up my hat and coat, | hurried 
from} the, college. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 


As I neared the Hetherings’ dwelling a doctor’s coupé driv- 
‘ing from its door prepared me for what Robert had to tell me 
when he let me into the hall. 

“Master Harry’s got one o’ his bad spells, sah,” he said; 
“reg'ly throwed back. I reckon you'd better go t’ pahla tel I 
see if you’s t’ go up, sah.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Hethering came to me. She looked 
tired, as if she had been up the night before ; otherwise her face 
had that peaceful look on it I had already remarked. 

“My poor boy,” she said, giving me her hand, “had a 
wretched night. I am glad you have come; he has been asking 
for you.” 

Condoling with her, I followed her to Harry’s room. The 
little fellow tried to raise himself on his pillow to greet me, but 
was fain to be satisfied with stretching out his wasted hand. I 
wondered if the mother could see the mark Death had placed on 
him. 

“I’ve been waiting for you all afternoon,” he said, scarcely 
above a whisper. “That’s mamma’s chair,” feebly motioning to 
a chair at his side; “you sit there.” 

Bending over him, I kissed his forehead, then sat down 
where he had told me to. With an effort he vainly strove to 
‘hide he called, “Mamma!” 

In a moment Mrs. Hethering was by his side asking, “ What 
is it, son?” 
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“Go lie down, mamma,” he begged; “ Mr. Ringwood is 
going to stay with me.” 

A respectable negress, with snowy wool under a Madras 
handkerchief, whom I had not noticed before, added her entrea- 
ties to Harry's. At last she allowed herself to be persuaded 
when Harry said: “ Aunt Elsie will come soon, and she will be 
with me.” At the door Mrs. Hethering turned and asked me to 
come again to see Harry. 

“Of course he will; he’s not going to let me off my lessons,” 
said Harry, smiling jocosely. 

His little attempt at being sarcastic pleased his mother, and 
her face lit up with a hope not pleasant to see when one thought 
how soon it must be dashed. 

‘‘Mahs,” said the colored woman when we were alone, ‘‘ et 
you wants me, jes ring that yah bell. 1’se gwine to cl’ar upa 
clutter uv glass en things en de bahf-room.” 

Harry, his hand in mine, lay for some time looking earnestly 
at me. At last he said: “You know I’m going to die?” 

I did not deny it; I only said in a choked voice: “ You must 
try to get well for your mother’s sake.” 

His eyes were still fixed on me as he said: “ Every time I say 
‘Our Father ’and ‘Hail Mary’ I ask to bea strong man, but I ° 
don’t think God ’Il say so.” 

I tried to speak, but could not. 

“ You’re my only friend, Mr. Ringwood—I mean man-friend,” 
he added loyally. “ Of course, mamma’s my ownest friend, and 
next to her Aunt Elsie; but she’s away most times.” 

Why I said it I do not know, but I| told him to call me Paul; 
it would sound more friendly. Yes, he said that he would, and then 
asked me to give himadrink. I gave him some of the orange- 
leaf tea on the table. He said that it was good, and thanked me. 

When I was again seated by his side he said timidly : “ Paul—” 
and stopped. I smiled encouragingly, and he went on: “It 
seems strange at first. Paul, I want you to help Aunt Elsie to 
do something for mamma.” 

“ Your mother has many friends,” I said evasively. 

“She has no one but Aunt Elsie and me,” he said sadly, 
almost despairingly. 

There was nothing for me to say, and for a moment there 
was no sound in the room save the ticking of Harry’s watch on 
the table at my side. 

“ You must think a lot of me,” Harry broke the silence to say, 
“or you wouldn’t have told me to call you Paul. Men don't 
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ask little boys to call ’em by their first names unless they do,” 
he added sagely. 
___ l assured him that he was very dear to me. 

“If I didn’t believe so, I couldn’t tell you,” said Harry. 
‘I’m afraid,” he continued in a whisper, “ that when he can’t 
whip me he’ll beat mamma.” 

“What makes you think so, Harry?” I asked in a shocked 
voice. 

“Yesterday,” he answered uneasily, “there was an awful 
fuss. Mamma wanted me to go to dinner with her, and I said I'd 
like to. He said I was a mule, and he’d teach me, and mamma 
said he shouldn’t whip me, I wasn’t strong. I took off my 
coat, I always do,” he explained in simple parenthesis, “and 
he pushed mamma away, and took a cane and struck me three 
times, when it all went in splinters. Mamma got down on her 
knees and begged him to beat her instead, and he said not so 
long ’s he had me. Then Aunt Elsie came in and he went 
away.” 

It cost me an effort before I could ask: “ He has whipped you 
before?” 

“He always does when he comes home. I nevercry because 
of mamma, but I always get sick. I an’t brave; I’m afraid of 
him; I can’t help it. Don't you think he meant he’d whip 
mamma when I am dead?” he asked. 

Instead of answering him, I questioned: “ The day you were 
sick in class your father had been home?” 

He answered yes, and then in disconnected prayers besought 
me to save his mother from his father. 

I trust I will be forgiven the consoling promises I made him, 
promises I knew full well I could not keep. What man is there 
who dares to step in between husband and wife? I tried to 
comfort myself. with the thought that Harry’s fears were exag- 
gerated, but in vain. I had seen the man. 

The old negress came back to the room to light the night- 
lamp and to give Harry his medicine. I sat there for some time 
stroking his hair. At last the monotonous motion had its effect, 
and he fell asleep. As it was almost nine o’clock I rose to 
go, meeting Elsie Hethering at the door. 

“ He is asleep,” I whispered. 

“ Then he is better!” she exclaimed underher breath. “ Mrs. 
Hethering is completely broken down. It will kill her, Harry’s 


death.” 
We were now in the corridor outside the closed door of 
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Harry’s room. I did not know how sadly I was gazing at her 
till she cried softly, “ Harry has been telling you!” 

I made a feint of not understanding her. Not deceived, she 
asked: “ You will keep your own counsel as to what a poor, sick 
child has told you? I am not fortunate in my brother, but you 
can understand that Mrs. Hethering and myself dread public 
scandal.” ' 

The simplé shaking of my head satisfied her, and before I 
could speak she said: “ You will get nothing at the college at 
this hour; Robert has supper waiting for you. When I heard 
you were here I gave orders; Mrs. Hethering would wish it, I 
know.” 

Barely touching my hand, she entered Harry’s room and, 
somewhat bewildered by the confidential position in which I 
found myself placed, I went down to the dining-room. I was 
not in a mood for eating, but Elsie Hethering’s thoughtfulness 
pleased and surprised me. It was surprising, viewed in the light 
of her thoughtless chatter on the evening before. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
FLICKERING. 


There was never again question of lessons for Harry. Days 
there were when the least sanguine might have hoped for his 
ultimate recovery—days when he was dressed and seated at 
the window for hours, looking at the passers-by ; days when he 
was carried to the conservatory, there to take little walks, sup- 
ported by Elsie Hethering on one side, myself on the other, his 
mother seated on a rustic bench watching him anxiously. 

I always saw Elsie Hethering there, and though nothing was 
ever said of it, it was tacitly understood that we were to do all 
we could to cheer the unhappy mother and her little boy. For 
the little I did Elsie showed subtly an altogether uncalled-for 
thankfulness. 

Doctor Stancy, who was physician to the college as well as 
to Harry, happened one day to pass my room. My door was 
open, and I asked him if he would walk in for a moment. 

“Tt is not about myself, doctor,” I said; “I want to ask you 
about Harry Hethering. Do you have hope for him? he does 
not seem to grow worse.” 

On my table a small lamp was burning before a statuette of 
the Mother of God. 
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“The flame burns low but steadily,’ he said; then, gently ex- 
pelling his breath, extinguished it. 

“ Will you interpret, doctor?” I asked smiling. 

The doctor carefully relit the lamp, as carefully wiped the 
tips of his fingers with his handkerchief, and said : “ The boy may 
last a good many months; he will never be strong, and it will 
take very little to put As flame out.” 

“ A sudden fright, for instance,” I suggested tentatively. 

He looked steadily at me, as if questioning how much I knew, 
and said: “ Yes, he could not stand a jar of that kind.” 

“ Doctors are like confessors,” I returned. “ It is to be hoped 
Mr. Hethering will find it pleasant to remain where he is.”’ 

The doctor appeared taken aback by what I said. “Mr. 
Hethering’s occupations keep him much from home,” he re- 
sponded coldly. Then, before I could speak, he abruptly bade 
me good morning. 

No one less than myself likes being told to mind his own 
business, The doctor’s manner had told me to mind mine, and 
I was miffed over it. Second thoughts caused me to admire a 
man who could keep his own counsel, and I felt humbled when I 
remembered how neariy I had revealed Harry’s secret to one 
possibly not acquainted with the unhappy state of affairs existing 
in the Hethering family. 

A letter had been written by me to Father Clare in which I 
spoke of Elsie Hethering’s devoting herself to Mrs. Hethering 
and little Harry. I wrote as I felt, warmly. A few days before 
Christmas an answer came, the first letter I had received from 
Father Clare since he went away. He is the only man I| have 
ever known who never did an unnecessary thing and never left 
undone what was necessary. 

He wrote, he said, to send me Christmas greetings and be- 
cause of something I had written him. “ Without intending it, 
you have let me‘see very far into your heart.” 

I laid down the letter and looked out on the falling snow, a 
cold chill creeping over me. It was only then that I knew my 
heart myself. I had to wait afew moments before continuing 
the reading of my friend’s letter. 


“I fear you are laying up unhappiness for yourself. Put aside self- 
love and listen patiently to me, Paul. Have you reflected, Paul, on what 
your position in life is and what is that of Miss Hethering? She is nota 
rich girl, it is true, for she is entirely dependent on her brother’s good- 
will. He allows her a certain income, and he desires very much that she 
marry your brother Elbert—” 
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God forgive the wicked, angry feeling that made my blood 
tingle! Was he to take everything from me? 


—‘“your brother Elbert, a marriage that I earnestly hope will never 
take place. Poverty with you or some one like you would be infinitely pre- 
ferable to her, a Catholic, marrying a man without any religion at all. (By 
the bye, Miss Hethering owes her conversion entirely to Mrs. Hethering’s 
good example.) 

“I do not believe you are ever likely to gain the love of this young girl, 
and for this reason, more than any other, I write so plainly. If 1 am hard, 
forgive me, dear boy! I do not want you to be made miserable by what 
may be avoided. If needful, give up your visits to the Hetherings. Try 
to see this matter through your father’s eyes. They are old eyes, Paul, 
but they see well for you. Is it a great sacrifice I ask of you? Do not 
wait till it be too hard. Ask the great Guide of all to help you follow in 
his path, the path we so often allow to become grass-grown. God bless 


you, Paul! 
“ Your loving father in Christ, 


“Wm. CLARE.” 


Neither that day nor the next did I leave the college; but on 
the day after, which was the eve of Christmas, there came a little 
note from Harry Hethering, and with it a bunch of hot-house 
roses. The note was poorly written, and no doubt had caused 
him much trouble. In it he asked whyI had not been to see 
him, and said that he and his Aunt Elsie had picked the roses for 
me. “It is not a really Christmas gift,” he wrote, “‘ and the frost 
bit some of the roses.” , 

I wondered which she had gathered, and selecting a rose I 
thought might have been her choice, held it in my hand. I chose 
this one because of its being less showy than the others; Harry 
would hardly have noticed it. Putting it in water apart from 
the others, I made my preparations for going out. 

There was something to be done before I could go to the 
Hetherings. I had written Father Clare a long letter, promising 
to be advised by him, intending to send it with a trifling gift. 
Destroying this letter, I wrote a short one of Christmas greeting 
and, with the gift, sent it that day. 

Now that I was going to them, it seemed to me that I could 
not get away from the college quickly enough. Never had my 
toilet seemed to me so tedious, never had I been so anxious to 
appear well. Nogirl ever examined her face more carefully than 
I did mine that day. Knowing that I was ugly, it gave me 
pleasure to discover that my eyelashes were long, that my eyes 
were not bad. Ridiculous as this is, it was of great moment to 
me. , ' 
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The rose I had set apart I put in my buttonhole, carefully 
buttoning my overcoat so as not to injure it. 

Whilst Robert was helping me off with my overcoat he told 
me how glad Harry would be to seeme. “ We reckoned you 
mus’ be sick when you didn’t come like you wuz use to come. 
Right up-stairs, sah,” he said, grinning as he pocketed the 
Christmas remembrance I slipped into his hand. 

Harry was alone, and in a breath welcomed and reproached 
me for having remained away for three days. I put him off with 
some idle excuse, which he received trustingly. 

When I had seated myself at his side Harry suddenly burst 
out laughing. He seemed to be laughing at nothing, and when 
I asked him what caused his mirth he said that he would tell me 
after a while. 

At first Elsie’s absence did not trouble me. The pleasure of 
being in a room familiar with her presence was enough for me. 
As the minutes went by and she did not come I grew uneasy, 
betraying my anxiety by looking towards the door whenever a. 
step was heard in the corridor. : 

“ You are looking for Aunt Elsie? She’ll be home soon; she’s 
gone with mamma to confession; you know to-morrow’s Christ- 
mas day,” informed Harry. 

“Paul,” he continued after a moment, his voice trembling 
with eagerness, “I have some good news to tell you. I am 
going to make my First Communion New Year’s day.” He 
spoke with bated breath, his cheeks flushed, a shining light in 
his eyes. 

Seven years on the morrow since I had made mine! This 
I told Harry, congratulating him, holding his hand in 
mine. 

Whilst I was congratulating him the door opened, and Mrs. 
Hethering came in with Elsie. I no longer would have de- 
murred had any one called her beautiful. 

In her innocence of what was in my heart, she held my hand 
for a moment as she.said: ‘“ You have been ill? You are not 
looking well.” 

Flushing with pleasure at her taking even that much interest 
in my welfare, I stammered out something about being subject 
to headaches. 

Then she let me help her off with her cloak, and I remem- 
ber that there were some specks of dust on it which I re- 
moved. 

“Now I am going to tell you what I was laughing at,” piped 
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Harry. “Look, aunty, that rose I picked you said wasn't 
worth picking; Paul’s got it in his button-hole.” 

“Mr. Ringwood wishes to show you that he appreciates your 
flowers,” said Elsie as, throwing her cloak over her arm, she left 
the room. ; 

My face reddened uncomfortably. I had thought of the 
flowers only as coming from her, and had not said a word of 
thanks to Harry. 

“ That’s the reason you never said anything ; you wanted to 
show me!” cried Harry, clapping his hands. ‘ Where are you 
going, mamma?” he called, seeing his mother about to leave 
him. 

“May not mamma put on a house-dress?” Mrs, Hethering 
asked, smiling. 

“ Of course,” said Harry, saying it with that pretty Cecils- 
burg way of partially obliterating the 7, producing a sound that 
cannot be expressed in signs. 

“It was Aunt Elsie who picked all the big white roses,’ 
said Harry when we were alone. “ Foley”—the gardener— 
“wouldn’t let me touch ’°em. Mamma said I might send you 
some Christmas, and Aunt Elsie, she said, send you some 
flowers; she noticed you were fond of flowers.” 

So, in a way, it was she who had sent me the flowers. 

My stay was long that afternoon. Elsie Hethering was but a 
little while with us, and I do not suppose 7 she addressed me 


half a dozen times during my visit. 
HAROLD DIJON. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE CONGRESS OF THE COLORED CATHOLICS. 


THE Congress of Colored Catholics which convened at Wash- 
ington at the opening of the year called forth many singular 
criticisms in the Protestant religious press. At this late day it 
must seem strange to educated Catholics té be told that slavery 
in one form or another has always found its strongest support in 
the Catholic Church. The proceedings of the congress, so 
orderly and so imposing, made a profound impression among all 
classes at the national capital. And the supposed new interest in 
colored people lately emancipated from slavery finds its true 
answer in ages in which the church worked on what may be 
called its sociological side. Three events of recent date exhibit 
the spirit of Catholicity, and the Congress of Colored Catholics 
was fortunate as to the time of its sessions in view of these facts: 
First, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore, who not only 
gave the congress his earnest approval but his personal pres- 
ence, had just. published an excellent paper, “ The Relative 
Influence of Paganism and Christianity on Human Slavery,” in 
the American Catholic Quarterly Review; secondly, Cardinal 
Lavigerie had delivered at a meeting in London an admirable 
speech, entitled ‘‘Slavery in Africa”; and, lastly, our Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., recognizing the good work of the Brazilian 
Chambers in passing a law’ freeing every slave within the ter- 
ritory of the empire, spoke noble words of congratulation in a 
brief addressed to the bishops of Brazil. Peter has spoken by 
the mouth of Leo. Despite such events, which represent the pres- 
ent position of Catholics, our colored brothers in the faith are 
often imposed upon by subtle arguments drawn from ecclesiasti- 
cal history to exhibit the past, and thereby show the supposed 
change which now dominates the Catholic Church in her work 
for the African. It is not our purpose to present the good effect- 
ed by the first Congress of Colored Catholics, as the supplement 
issued by the Church News of Washington contains a pretty ac- 
curate account, but it is our duty to say in passing that nothing 
marred each day’s proceedings. The spirit of charity, good 
will, and loyalty to the teachings of the church was apparent to 
all who watched the course of the congress from first to last. 
Among these were the clergy of the city, both secular and 
regular, and laymen who felt a just pride in the good manners, 
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good humor, and general intelligence of the colored Catholics 
assembled from different States. But is it just that the ribald 
sneer of the critics who are always ready to revamp old, thread- 
bare charges against the church should go unanswered? Has the 
Catholic Church in her past history nothing to demonstrate that 
as far as it lay in her power she had been the friend of the slave 
long before the African was stolen from his home by English 
slavers in the times of Queen Elizabeth? Let us turn to history 
to see how the facts answer the charge that the Catholic Church 
is just awakening to the momentous issues which must always 
affect the well-being of her children, whether bond or free. 

The boundless power which the church possessed and exer- 
cised in times of bloodshed and devastation was an inestimable 
trust committed to her by God to protect the weak from cruelty 
and injustice of tyrannical rulers, and to establish order and 
equity upon the immutable principles of Christian forbearance. 
Among the art treasures which Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman, the 
large-minded Catholic of Washington, has collected in his gallery 
is Laurens’ “ Fredegonda.” No description in the catalogue gives 
even a hint as to the career of evil connected with this execrable 
woman. What the infamous Fredegonda’s vengeance and heart- 
lessness would have attempted and executed had not the church 
had the power to save Pretextal, Bishop of Rouen, and Gregory 
of Tours from her bloody designs is but one of the numberless 
examples which the times afford of the beneficial mediation of 
ecclesiastical strength in restraining the fury of royal arrogance 
and ambition. 

The inherent rights of man as the creature of God, and the 
brotherhood of universal humanity, found their essential truth in 
the great central fact of the Catholic faith, the mystery of the 
Incarnation. The marriage of humanity to divinity changed 
for ever the relation which master and slave bore to each other, 
and opened to each the same wonderful destiny, as co-heirs 
with Christ, of a citizenship in the heavenly kingdom. When 
our Lord took upon him our nature and elevated the human 
race to the right hand of the Father a revelation of equality 
and brotherhood was made which was entirely foreign to the 
then existing opinions of human liberty. Heathen civilization 
knew nothing of the relation of man to his fellows, and the ser- 
vitude which was interwoven with all that was truly good and 
great in pagan economy was the natural outgrowth of that 
system of false religion which pertinaciously adhered to this 
institution long after Christianity had uprooted the worship of 
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the heathen deities of the old world. The Romans were exten- 
sively engaged in the slave-trade on the coasts of Britain and 
Africa and in the Euxine. The historian of the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire remarks: 












“We are informed that when the Emperar Claudius exercised the office 
of censor he took an account of six millions nine hundred and forty-five 
thousand Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of women and children, 
must have amounted to twenty million of souls. The multitude of sub- 
jects of an inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating. But after weigh- 
ing with attention every circumstance which could influence the balance, 
it seems probable that there existed in the time of Claudius about twice as 
many provincials as there were citizens of either sex and of every age, 
and that the slaves were at least equal in number to the free habitants of 
the Roman world.” * 


































And a later writer makes even a larger estimate than that of 
Gibbon. So thoroughly had the institution of slavery become 
identified with all the interests of both public and private life in 
the ancient world that it was not only sanctioned, but even re- 
ceived the earnest approval of the astutest moralists, while more 
humane views were often expressed by others.¢ Tacitus re- 
lates that Pedanius Secundus was murdered by one of his slaves, 
and that in such an event, according to the ancient custom, all 
slaves dwelling under the same roof were subject to capital 
punishment; but the clamor excited was so great that it extended 
even into the very senate. Caius Cassius gave his vote in favor of 
the general law of death on such occasions, and from his address 
to the assembly we learn incidentally that the number of slaves 
in the household of Pedanius was four hundred; and vet this 
number is comparatively small, for men of greater wealth and 
higher station could count their slaves by thousands. ¢ 

When we view the early labors of the Christian Church, the 
miraculous transfiguration of heathen character into the mild and 
submissive disciple of the Divine Master, the new code of law 
which was to govern the lives of Christ’s followers, we wonder 
that an institution so alien to the religion of Christ should have 
existed for ages in the ChristianChurch. Many of the early con- 


*Smith’s Gibbon, Am, ed., vol. i. p. 179. 

+ Milman remarks on the recognition of slavery in the Justinian code as follows: ‘‘The 
broad distinction of mankind into freemen and slaves is the unquestioned, admitted ground- 
work of legislation. It declares, indeed, the natural equality of man, and so far is in advance of 
the doctrine which prevailed in the time of Aristotle, and is vindicated by that philosopher, 
that certain races or classesof men are pronounced by the unanswerable voice of nature, by 
their physical and intellectual inferiority, as designed for and irrevocably doomed to servi- 
tude.”"—Lat, Christianity, Am. ed., vol. i. p. 491. 

} Annai., xiv. 43. 
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verts who attested the truth of Christ in martyrdom and were 
lights to the world in the days of persecution were slaves, and 
most commonly of heathen masters. The familiar name of 
Onesimus is at once suggested to the mind, and from early evi- 
dence there is reason to believe that Calixtus I., Bishop of Rome, 
while in youth was in servitude. It was a common taunt among 
the heathen philosophers of that day that the advocates of the 
new religion found willing followers among women and slaves. 
The self-opinionated Roman felt that the teachings of the Son of 
God might suit imbecility and humble social position, but that 
its claims and influence upon Stoic philosophy were unworthy of 
even attentive consideration. A religion, however, that could 
elevate the ignoble slave from sensuality and wickedness to lead 
a life of purity and piety, that could so train him in the hardy 
virtues of earnestness and zeal for his higher Master that he 
would even gladly approach the martyr’s death rather than yield 
a denial of the faith that made him a new creature—such a reli- 
gion commanded the love and faith of large-minded men, who, in 
learning the equal of pagan teachers, demonstrated with wonder- 
ful force that the contempt with which they sought to cover the 
faith of Christ was in fact a sublime lesson of its reality and .its 
power in moulding the affections and consciences of men. 

That the early church remained passive upon this great 
moral blight of the times is no argument in behalf of her 
acknowledging the right of man to hold human beings redeemed 
by the blood of Christ as property. To abolish an institution 
which had gathered strength from the protection of civil power, 
and which long custom had upheld and vindicated, in the nature 
of the case required greater force than the church then had 
over the spirit of the times. Moreover, the development of those 
principles which remodelled society had not got sufficient control 
of the public mind to enable the church to shape and direct the 
spirit of social institutions; her life was enfeebled by persecu- 
tion, and the gravest questions, upon which her own well-being 
in a measure depended, called for urgent and continued atten- 
tion. Slavery, also, was so general, and the number of slaves so 
large, that it was evident that immediate emancipation must be 
extremely hazardous, even if it could be accomplished. Time 
was required to prepare society and the slave population for a 
change of such vital consequence. The only office that the 
church could perform in a state of things so complicated was to 
infuse love and charity into all the relations of life; that while 
each was hallowed and God honored, in process of time the 
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antagonistic elements of an effete civilization would be readjusted 
and its evils pass away. Lactantius speaks the mind of the primi- 
tive church when he writes that “ with God no one is a slave, 
no one is master. If the same father is over all, then by the same 
law all are free.”* Emancipation was not unusual even in an 
early age, and the act after the third century was accompanied 
with great religious solemnity. It frequently took place imme- 
diately after the administration of baptism to members of the 
master’s family on some of the greater festivals, at which the 
sacrament was generally administered. Hermas, a Roman pre- 
fect, was converted to Christianity in the reign of Trajan; he 
and more than twelve hundred slaves were baptized, after which 
they were all liberated. Chromatius, a prefect also, in the time 
of Diocletian, manumitted fourteen hundred at his baptism. It 
is true that churchmen in different ages were not superior to the 
sociological environment surrounding them. Walter de Beau- 
champ, in the reign of Henry III., in assigning land to another, 
transferred one Richard and all his offspring. + At a later 
period, as we learn from the same source, a certain Roger Felton 
sold: lands, chatiels, and progeny. { William of Malmsbury re- 
lates that the English frequently brought cargoes of slaves from 
Ireland and offered them for sale in the public places; he adds 
that the nobles sold young women in pregnancy. Githa, the 
daughter of Canute, speculated in English slaves, and found in 
Denmark her most profitable market. Ecclesiastics, as well as 
feudal lords, were slave-holders, and the isolated instances of in- 
human treatment exercised toward the unhappy slave by mer- 
cenary and cruel churchmen cannot be taken as proof that the 
Catholic Church exerted no salutary influence in mitigating the 
evils of the system, or that she gave a tacit or implied sanction 
to its continuance. Cur omnium fit culpa, paucorum scelus ? 
Butler, in his Amalogy, fully meets a like objection made against 
the truth of Christianity, and it applies here with equal force : 


“It may indeed, I think, truly be said that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity have not been small; nor its supposed ill effects any effects at all 
of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too, the things themselves done have 
been aggravated ; and if not, Christianity hath been often only a pretence, 
and the same evils, in the main, would have been done upon some other 
pretence. However, great and shocking as the corruptions and abuses of it 
have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as arguments against it upon 
principles of theism. For one cannot proceed one step in reasoning upon 


***Nemo apud eum servus est, nemo dominus; si enim cunctis idem Pater est, equo 


jure omnes liberi sumus,”—Inst, v. 14. 
t Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, p. 188. tIdem, p. 315. 
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natural religion any more than upon Christianity without laying it down 
as a first principle that the dispensations of Providence are not to be 
judged of by their perversions, but by their genuine tendencies ; not by what 
they do actually seem to effect, but by what they would effect if mankind 
did their part: that part which is justly put and left upon them.” * 


Notwithstanding the great influence of the church, many 
causes were at work which tended rather to the extension7of 
slavery than the progress of freedom. Enfranchisement entailed 
upon the slave the necessity of self-defence. The former master 
put aside the responsibility of protecting or aiding the manu- 
mitted slave, inasmuch as he was no longer his property. The 
slave, in consequence, frequently refused manumission, and even 
freemen became slaves to obtain support and security. In times 
of famine and pestilence the poor often went into voluntary 
servitude, that they might satisfy the gnawings of hunger or 
escape the ravages of malignant disorders. In such perilous 
times the monasteries opened their gates to the indigent and the 
afflicted, and their cells were filled with an outcast people whose 
only resting-place was within the cloistral walls. Glaetfleda, as 
related in a manuscript of the church of Durham, emancipated 
several slaves, whom she had purchased to save from the violence 
of famine. It may safely be said that when manumission was 
granted to the slave in the middle ages the motive which 
influenced the act was always prompted by the teaching of the 
church, and that freedom was bestowed upon the poor bond- 
man that the donor might obtain in return some special blessing 
from heaven, such as the remission of sins or the salvation of 
the soul. Milman gives too little credit to Christianity in bring- 
ing about general emancipation. The church, without doubt, 
was chiefly instrumental in preparing society for the govern- 
mental changes which, in a measure, operated in tardy liberation. 


“ The great change,” says the late Dean of St. Paul’s, ‘‘in the condition 
of the servile order arose chiefly fromm other causes besides the influence 
of Christianity. This benign influence operated no doubt in those indirect 
ways to a great extent, first on the mitigation, afterwards on the abolition 
of domestic slavery, but it was perhaps the multiplication of slaves which 
to a certain extent slowly wrought its own remedy.” t 


Gregory the Great, and it is not improbable many humbler 
men, feleased slaves from love to God and in honor of his Son, 
in whom bond and free are united by the hopes of a common 
destiny. Manumission was not unusual at the death of the 


* Part ii. c. i, t Lat. Christianity, vol. 1. p, 532. 
VOL. XLIX.—7 
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master. It was even recommended to the dying by the church 
in her sacerdotal ministrations, and she lent to the act of emanci- 
pation, as it was read from her altars, the high solemnities and 
ceremonies of a gorgeous ritual. 

Thus the church was the faithful guardian of the poor and 
the oppressed in her offices of mercy to the sick and dying, so 
that, while she ministered spiritual consolation in the hour of 
death, she also pleaded for temporal blessings for her afflicted 
children. 

The Crusades were another means of liberation to the slave, 
for all who enrolled under the church’s banner to wrest the Holy 
City from the yoke of the infidel were no longer bondmen, but 
the obedient children of a spiritual mother. If civil enactments 
had not limited this mode of manutuission, it is reasonable to 
conjecture that slavery was fast approaching its final overthrow. 
The priesthood of the church was open to men of all classes. 
Caste or hereditary prerogative was never known or acknowl- 
edged by her. In maintaining this principle of a well-organized 
republic the church alone taught and upheld that of human 
equality ; and when secular powers were under the domination 
of the privileged few she gathered strength from every quarter. 
From the squalid home of the slave, from the roof of the laborer, 
and from the feudal dwelling of the baron her ranks swelled in 
numerical importance. Offices of highest dignity and trust 
lodged in her hands were open to the emulation of all, and her 
chiefest posts of honor often invested the humblest with ecclesi- 
astical distinction and responsibility. Hence, we find the tiara 
placed on the head of -a carpenter’s son, and that son the great 
St. Gregory VII., who became the representative man of the 
age, and whose presence on the stage of European politics 
moulded the course of civilization. It was from this democratic 
system of arganization that much of the power which the church 
held and used in the troubled ages of the past was derived. 
This diversity of origin in the priesthood gave to it collectively 
a more real interest in the ever-varying vicissitudes of life and 
unfolded broadest latitudes of influence and usefulness. The 
church’s ambassador, by reason of the prerogatives of his exalted 
station, had access to the monarch’s palace, as well as to the hut 
of the serf; while in many cases a common lineage with the 
latter gave the man of God an almost imperial power over this 
miserable class. At the font the church gave to the slave and 
the prince each his name; at her altars they received the mar- 
riage-seal; and the same bells pealed their nuptial chimes and 
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tolled their funeral knell. When each were laid to rest under 
the shadow of the church’s cross, in her consecrated ground, she 
remembered both in the Adorable Sacrifice, in the same beauti- 
ful litanies and tender intercessions : 


“ Our mother the church hath never a child 

To honor before the rest, 

But she singeth the same for mighty kings 
And the veriest babe on her breast ; 

And the bishop goes down to his narrow bed 
As the ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark-browed serf 
And the chief in his robe. arrayed.” 


The church was the friend of the oppressed in all lands, and 
in proportion as her counsels were followed the nations ad: 
vanced in law and liberty. Her presence and influence disarmed 
feudalism of many ofits worst features and gave to civil codes 
the fundamental idea of all law, that in conformity to the divine 
principles of truth, right, and justice lay the only enduring basis 
of judicial strength and greatness. “There is no better test,” 
says Lord Brougham, “of the progress a people are making at 
any time than the improvement of their jurisprudence.” * Be- 
fore the year 688 the slaves of the Saxons labored through the 
entire week. Sunday brought its rest to all others, but to the 
slave was no remission from toil till the church secured for all 
classes, by legislative enactment, freedom from work on that 
day. 

“ The Christian clergy indeed did all they could to mitigate its hard- 
ships,” says Kemble, “but when has-Christianity itself been triumphant 
over the selfishness and the passions of the mass of men? . . . In yet 
pagan times general kindliness of disposition, habits of domestic inter- 
course, perhaps the suggestions of self-interest, may have tended to raise 
the condition of the serf even to the restoration of freedom; but it was. 
the especial honor and glory of Christianity that, while it broke the spirit- 
ual bonds of sin, it ever actively labored to relieve the' heavy burden 
of social servitude.” ¢ 


After the Conquest the sale of slaves into foreign countries. 
and into heathendom was entirely prohibited, and the shocking 
abuses and heartrending cruelty consequent upon that trade 
were thus abolished.{ The African continent is strangely 
fitted by its physical condition not only for an isolated exist- 
ence, but also for becoming the great slave-market from which 


* England and France under the House of Lancaster, p. 10. 
+ Saxons in England, b. i, c. 8. | } Heywood’s Anglo-Saxon Government: 
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the cupidity of the modern world would replenish her traffic so 
long as a system of human bondage held footing on the earth. 
Watered by few rivers and hemmed in by a pathless waste of 
deserts, it was impossible that commerce should penetrate into 
Central Africa; and the insuperable barriers which impeded its 
civilization rendered it also a sure and lasting repository of the 
slave-trade, while the excessive heat of its climate so enervates 
the dispirited inhabitants that they have furnished the servile 
populations to the more powerful peoples of the world. At what 
date African slavery took its rise cannot now be accurately de- 
termined, but it certainly began in a remote period of medizval 
history, for Leo Africanus mentions that the King of Borneo ex- 
changed slaves for horses with the merchants of Barbary. Toa 
Dominican friar and confessor of Charles the Fifth—the illus- 
trious Dominic Soto of Tridentine name—“ belongs the signal 
honor,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ of being ¢he first writer who 
condemned the African slave-trade.” Ina public lecture given 
at Salamanca Soto said: 


“It is affirmed that the unhappy Ethiopians are, by fraud or force, 
carried away and sold as slaves. If this be true, neither those who have 
taken them, nor those who purchased them, nor those who hold them in 
bondage can ever have a quiet conscience till they emancipate them, 
even if no compensation should be obtained.” * 


Sir James thus comments on this passage : 


“It is hard for any man of this present age to conceive the praise 
which is due to the excellent monks who courageously asserted the rights 
of those whom they never saw against the prejudices of their order, the 
supposed interests of their religion, the ambition of their government, the 
avarice and pride of their countrymen, and the prevalent opinion of the 
times.” + 


The Congress of Colored Catholics, with the presence and 
sympathy ot Father Tolton, a priest of their own race frequent- 
ly officiating in the beautiful church of St. Augustine, and the 
zeal and courage of the Josephite Fathers in behalf of the color- 
ed people, have indeed opened a new era which few could fore- 
see. It must, in view of the past labors of the Catholic Church, 
which knows ne race, no color, be a glorious era to all who have 
intelligence enough to comprehend the object and the work of 
that congress. Critics will always arise when the evidences of 
Catholic progress alarm those not of the faith. To the genera- 
tions of the ages the church, to adopt the exquisite imagery of 


*De Just. et Jure, lib, iv..quest, ii, art. 2, + Ethical Philosophy, vol. i. p. 52. 
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the evangelical prophet, was as an hiding-place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place; 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.* Be it ours to 
allay in our humble measure the discontents which agitate our 
nation, and by moderate concessions conciliate the aggravated 
temper of the times and preserve to those who shall follow us 
the noble heritage of our fathers endearéd by happy associa- 
tions. Be it ours, as true children of the church, to rfse superior 
to petty prejudices ‘and meet the momentous issues which the 
present position of the African race in our day presents. Happy 
will it be for our land if, at this crisis of affairs, the voice of the 
Catholic Church, built on the Rock of Ages, be not drowned in 
the tumult of angry passions and of local prejudices. The 
church of the past rises in this age with new-found energy and 
girds herself for the great mission opening before her on this 
continent. Let each colored Catholic be a torch-bearer of the 
truth and, in the measure of the ability God has given to him, 
put into practice the great lesson of the congress so manifestly 
exhibited during its sessions, that every colored Catholic is a 
lay missioner to his race. If the colored population heed the 
teaching of Catholic truth, they may enter in and possess the 
peace, security, and strength which the church alone can be- 
stow, and the church of the future will be to them what she has 
been to the weary and heavy-laden in the past, the medium of 
all spiritual blessings, the haven in which all kindreds and peo- 
ples may rest till the final day break and the shadows flee away. 


A. J. Faust, Px.D. 


Washington, D.C. 


*Isaias xxxii, 2. 
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THE LETTERS OF THE LIBERATOR.* 


IT is very difficult to form a correct estimate of a man’s char- 
acter from the statements of his friends or his foes; and this is 
particularly true in the case of Daniel O’Connell. No man was 
more hated and no man was more loved than he. He was the 
most thoroughly abused public character of his time, and he was 
also the most lavishly praised. In the eyes of his enemies he 
was a demagogue ; in the eyes of his friends he was a demi-god. 
In reality he had nothing in common with either. He was not a 
demagogue, and he was altogether human. 

Half a dozen different lives of the Liberator have been here- 
tofore published, but they do not convey an impartial estimate 
of his character; they are panegyrics quite as much as the fa- 
mous orations of Padre Ventura and Wendell Phillips. 

The present publication, containing his consecutive corre- 
spondence from his boyhood to the close of his remarkable 
career, gives us the real mental photograph of the man as he 
lived and moved and fought for faith and fatherland: Here we 
have the actual thoughts and feelings and inspirations of the Lib- 
erator in the heat of action, dashed off by his own hand, from 
day to day, and month to month, and year to year. And thus 
we have revealed to us what manner of man he was. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a series of letters in which the writer 
stands out so fully revealed. There was nothing studied about 
the correspondence of O’Connell. Of letter-writing as a fine art 
he seems to have had no thought. We are even disappointed to 
meet with so little of the diplomatic style in the letters of a 
statesman. And there are only here and there traces of that 
powerful rhetoric which constituted so much of the strength and 
charm of his public utterances. His correspondence is plain, 
straightforward, vigorous, the reflection of his every-day life and 
energy, and hence the best possible clue to his character. 

The letters of the Liberator, as presented to us in these vol- 
umes, do not readily lend themselves to classification, though we 
think the correspondence might be summed up in a general way 
under the following heads: political, business, family, and letters 
of friendship. The political, however, predominates, and in- 


Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell the Liberator. Edited, with notices of his life and 
times, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 2 vols. 8vo, 
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trudes itself constantly into all the others. A large proportion 
of the correspondence is addressed to Mr. P. V. Fitzpatrick, for: 
many years the confidential friend and agent in whom O'Connell 
implicitly trusted and who served him with absolute fidelity to 
the end. There was no reserve in this correspondence, and the 
letters on all topics are frank and open to the last degree. Let- 
ters, both public and private, addressed to the leading men of 
the time, from Archbishop MacHale to the Duke of Wellington, 
are in fair abundance and full of interest. The domestic corre- 
spondence, consisting chiefly of letters addressed to his wife, will, 
we think, attract no small amount of attention, for in these epis- 
tles we have a new light thrown on the Liberator and a beauti- 
ful phase of his character unfolded to us. Taken altogether, the 
collection is a fairly complete one, and it is, moreover, an honest 
one. The aim has been to present the image of O’Connell 
which: he himself has unconsciously cast, and, while the best 
features are shown in a favorable light, the blemishes are not 
concealed. 

The constant impression which the perusal of this cor- 
respondence is calculated to produce is that love of country and 
the desire for her advancement was the motive power of O’Con 
nell’s life. This great fact stands out on every page, and history 
furnishes but few parallels to such patriotism as his. He was 
partly educated on the continent of Europe, he made his legal 
studies in London, he was absent from his native land at the 
period of life when the strongest ties are formed, yet no sooner 
did he return to Ireland in his young manhood than he con- 
secrated his life to the service of his country. He was ambitious 
in an unusual degree, he was bent on attaining the highest honors 
and emoluments of his profession, and he entered the law with 
this determination. Nevertheless, he at once espoused the cause 
of the people and deliberately cut himself off from every avenue 
of legal preferment under the British crown. The civil disabili- 
ties under which his co-religionists suffered such crying injustice, 
their inequality before the law in their own land, rankled in his 
soul day and night, and, like another Moses, he resolved, cost; 
what it might, to lead his people out of bondage. And so the long 
and fierce struggle for Catholic Emancipation became the conflict, 
of the courage, the devotion, and the genius of one man against, 
the power and prejudice of an empire, Others there undoubtedly 
were who bore their part in this struggle, but when we men- 
tion Catholic Emancipation we invoke the name of Daniel 
O'Connell. 
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Regarded from the simplest standpoint of justice, the demand 
for equal rights under the constitution seems the most reason- 
able thing in the world, the very first principle of political equity;. 
yet for a quarter of a century the greater part of the intellect, 
the wealth, and the power of England were arrayed against it, 
and were it not for the force and ability of the Irish leader this 
simple appeal for common right would have been denied many 
years longer. In reading over the letters written by O'Connell 
during the heat of this controversy, one can hardly help entering 
into his feelings and sharing in his indignation against the pre- 
judice that stifled every sense of justice and upheld palpable 
wrong in the name of loyalty to king and country. We are 
astonished, too, at the intense feeling of personal hostility which 
was aroused against the Liberator on purely political grounds, 
King George IV. sincerely hated him, the Duke of Wellington 
could not endure him, and English mothers frightened their 
children with the bugbear of O'Connell simply because he car- 
ried Catholic Emancipation. And stranger still, the English 
Catholics, whose rights he had vindicated and secured, looked 
askance at him and treated him not merely with ingratitude, but 
with positive mistrust and dislike. Catholicity and disloyalty 
have been so much identified in the popular mind of Great 
Britain that English Catholics, in their anxiety to establish their 
loyalty, have shown a decided inclination to adopt the most hide- 
bound conservatism. 

The victory of Catholic Emancipation won, O’Connell began 
the agitation for the Repeal of the Act of Union. His great pur- 
‘pose was to endeavor to unite the whole population of the 
country in the movement, and from the very first he made the 
most liberal and flattering advances to the Protestant party to 
make common cause with their Catholic fellow-citizens, but 
without much result. “I would cringe to no man,” he said, “ but 
I would join with every man who wishes well to Ireland.” 
Some of his stanchest friends and supporters were indeed Pro- 
testants, but the prejudice of the Orange faction was too dense to 
be dispelled by any cry of common country or hope of national 
autonomy and prosperity. They held the ascendency, and that 
to them was more than country or justice or aught else. Itis 
much the same thing to-day, though a Protestant, not a Catholic, 
is the leader of the present movement. 

O’Connell clearly saw that the only remedy for Ireland was 
legislative independence; all other measures of relief were mere 
temporary expedients and could produce no lasting benefit to the 
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country. “It is absurd to suppose,” he wrote (vol. i. p. 291), 
“that anything else [except repeal] can save Ireland”; and 
again he wrote (vol. 1. p. 388): ‘We can never thrive without 
repeal.” ... ‘*No solid or substantial good can be done for Ire- 
land until we have a domestic legislature in Dublin.” How 
entirely the history of the sixty years that have since elapsed 
demonstrates all this! But the Act of Union had been purchased 
at too high a price to be readily surrendered. From the moment 
the movement for repeal was broached it met with opposition of 
every kind. O’Connell knew very well the tremendous odds he 
had to face, and if at times he appears to have been over-sanguine, 
he certainly did not under-estimate the forces arrayed against 
him. He had great faith in the good sense of the English peo- 
ple, and he believed that the justice of his cause would gradually 
impress itself upon them and win the majority around to his 
side. He was very cautious in launching the movement before 
the British public, so cautious, indeed, that some of his followers 
in Ireland became impatient and forced him into somewhat pre- 
mature parliamentary action on the subject. That he was justi- 
fied in trusting to the good sense of the English people to sooner 
or later recognize the justice of his demand recent events would 
seem to confirm, but his hopes of uniting his Protestant and 
Catholic fellow-countrymen in the movement for repeal were 
not so well grounded; and, however solid and well marshalled 
the Catholic hosts might be, there was always an enemy in the 
‘rear that disconcerted their action. Had the firm union of 
Orange and Green been effected, national autonomy would in all 
probability have been secured under the leadership of O'Connell ; 
but, instead of the measures of relief which he sougit for his af- 
flicted country, the government, backed by the Orange party in 
Ireland, gave only measures of repression, so that his time and 
his talents as a parliamentary leader were taken up in fighting 
coercion bills far more than in pushing forward the great object 
of his life, the Repeal of the Union. 

The letters of the Liberator written from the House of Com- 
mons during this period read not unlike the newspaper reports 
of to-day. 

The Zimes and the Tories occupied the same relative posi- 
tions and were engaged in the same schemes. The Whig 
wing, then the chief wing, of the Liberal party was false and 
faithless to all its promises and professions. The lord lieuten- 
ant and the chief secretary for Ireland played the réle of op- 
pression. Partisan judges and ignorant magistrates enacted 
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the same round of injustice, and prime ministers proclaimed 
their Irish policy a great success. The country, forsooth, was 
on the eve of permanent peace and prosperity. O’Connell’s 
comments on the political personages and events around him 
were not always couched in dignified language; he sometimes 
resorted to abusive names and contemptuous epithets of very 
questionable propriety. Without doubt the provocation was 
very great, and the extraordinary facility he possessed in this 
_ direction was in itself a constant temptation to him; neverthe- 
less, we cannot help feeling that everything of this kind detracts 
somewhat from the character of so great a man. We are, 
moreover, inclined to the belief that some little at least of the 
Opposition he encountered and the dislike he engendered was 
due to his exasperating invective, nor do we share in the opinion 
of those who seem to think that this was a prominent element 
in his success. 

The Repeal agitation has written an interesting chapter in 
the political history of the nineteenth century, and the man 
who led it has impressed his personality on the age and securely 
established himself as the great popular leader of modern times. 
O’Connell was in advance of his time, and he may have at- - 
tempted too much, but none can gainsay his transcendent ability 
or question the elevation of his aims and the purity of his mo- 
tives. The same old controversy still goes on, and men con- 
tinue to honestly hold opposite opinions upon it, but it is difficult 
at this date to entertain a very high respect for the intelligence 
of any full-grown man who fails to see that English legislation 
has no potency to heal the ills of Ireland. 

There was nothing insular about Daniel O'Connell, notwith- 
standing his intense absorption in the affairs of his native land. 
His views on all public questions were broad and consistent, 
and his sympathies were universal. Every people struggling 
for their liberties had his earnest support. He sent his son 
Morgan off to Central America to fight under the standard of 
Bolivar, and he was himself arrested for upholding the right 
of a foreign revolution. In his attitude towards slavery O’Con- 
nell was an out-and-out abolitionist. He fought as vehemently 
in the British House of Commons for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies as he did for the freedom of his own 
people. He maintained individual liberty as the right of every 
human being and constitutional liberty as the right of every 
people. He was a democrat, and he made no apology for it. 
When his democratic views were attacked he proudly appealed 
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to America as a proof of the power of democracy to found 
great institutions and to promote the welfare of mankind. 
“What country in the world is it,” he asked (vol. 1. p. 397), 
‘in which the national debt is on the verge of extinction; in 
which taxation is reduced to the lowest possible quantity ; in 
which, peace reigns within its borders; in which abundance 
crowns the labors of the fields; in which commerce and do- 
mestic industry flourish and increase; in which individual 
happiness rewards the private virtue and enterprise’ of the citi- 
zens; and which in fine is honored abroad and prosperous at 
home? It is a democracy—America.” 

There was nothing commonplace about O’Connell, and his 
private life was almost as much out of the ordinary as his public 
career. At an early age he made a love match; it might even 
be called a hasty marriage; but in this case there was no repent- 
ance. The love of his youthseseemed to increase rather than 
diminish with his advancing years, and the letters he addressed 
his wife at sixty wére quite as ardent love-letters as those he 
wrote her at twenty-one. Outside the literature of romance it 
would not be easy to find anything more love-laden than this 
connubial correspondence, and the affection it discloses was as 
manly as it was tender and sincere. After thirty years of such 
wedded life it is not to be wondered at that the death of his 
wife gave the faithful heart of O'Connell a shock from which it 
never fully recovered. The love he lavished on his children was 
on a par with that bestowed on their mother. The tone of affec- 
tion he assumed towards his sons was robust and boyish, that 
towards his daughters was gentle and sympathetic. The few 
letters we have in this collection addressed to his children are 
models of fatherly feeling and fond devotion, and they were cal- 
culated to produce the happiest impressions on the youthful 
minds of the recipients. The family. ties of such a man must 
have been a constant strain upon him in his public life. O'’Con- 
nell was not without his share of human vanity ; he liked to have 
his influence recognized by men in high position, and when, as 
sometimes happened, prime ministers came to court his support 
and take counsel with him, and prominent statesmen sought his 
aid, he naturally enough felt flattered ; but he would at any time 
have gladly exchanged all the honors and attentions he received 
for a quiet week with his family at Darrynane. His most beau- 
tiful traits of character appeared in the congenial atmosphere of 
home, and love of. country alone made him freely sacrifice the 
joys of his domestic life. He was also a most enthusiastic lover 
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of his native Kerry hills, and whenever he referred to them in 
his letters he at once fell into the most pronounced poetic exag- 
geration. 

The Liberator had from time to time misunderstandings with 
some of his immediate political associates; he did not readily 
brook opposition from such vastly inferior men, and this gave 
rise to the supposition that he was not constant in his friendship. 
Such, however, was far from being the case. Misunderstandings 
did not sever the bonds of his friendship, and he was the most 
forgiving man inthe world. Malice had no place in his great, big 
heart. He clung to some who had shown themselves unworthy 
of his esteem to the last, and no pains were too great and no 
labors too exacting when devoted to the service of his friends, as 
his letters abundantly testify. In 1842 he said in a letter to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury (vol. ii. p. 286): “I do not believe that I ever 
had in private life an enemy. I know that I had and have many, 
very many, warm, cordial, affectionate, and attached friends. Yet 
here I stand beyond controversy the most and the best abused 
man in the world.” 

The religious side of O’Connell’s character receives a new il- 
lustration from the publication of his correspondence. The 
depth of his faith, the warmth of his devotion, his loyalty to the 
church, and his trust in God constantly appear and reappear on 
these pages. In nothing was he more Irish than in his faith, 
The study of theology had a good deal of attraction for him, 
and he dabbled considerably in it, so that his faith was in the 
truest sense an enlightened faith, but it was none the less an 
implicit faith, and no shadow of doubt crossed its serene horizon. 
Fed by such a living fountain of faith, his devotional spirit was 
ever fervent, and he found strength and comfort in prayer and in 
the sacraments such as the saints themselves have experienced. 
He was an obedient son of the church, and his obedience was 
lovingly given, for his religion was dearer to him than aught 
else. No crusader ever took the cross and did battle for the 
Christian cause with more ardor than he fought for the church, 
and the services he rendered religion were to him the most 
gratifying of all his labors. He was always ready to give a rea- 
son for the faith that was in him, and in his bold and open profes- 
sion and manly vindication of his religion he resembled St. Paul. 
He never let slip an opportunity of bearing witness to the truth, 
and his life in this respect was little short of an apostolate. 

Charity was, of course, a conspicuous attribute of such a 
generous nature as O’Connell’s. His income was always large, 
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whether from his earnings at the bar or from the Repeal Rent, 
but his hands were always open and his pockets always empty. 
His name headed the list of every deserving charity, and misfor- 
tune, under whatever guise, never appealed to him in vain. He 
was a landlord, and his conduct towards his tenants in times of 
distress was that of a father; all their wants were supplied at his 
expense. The best beeves were killed and the meat distributed 
amongst them, and clothing and fuel and medical attendance were 
furnished them. On one such occasion he wrote to his agent 
(vol. i. p. 413): “ As far as I am concerned, spare no expense that 
can possibly alleviate the sufferings of the people. .. . If I 
could contribute to save one life, I would deem it a sles blessing 
at the expense of a year’s income.’ 

The sufferings of the poor greatly affected sien and he would 
make any sacrifice to relieve them. His whole life was a vast 
scheme of benevolence. When the fearful famine came he 
urged and threatened and implored the government to make 
some adequate provision to meet it and check its ravages, but to 
little purpose. And when he saw the resistless advance of 
hunger and disease he turned away from the misery he could no . 
longer assuage with a broken heart, and the vision of sorrow and 
death haunted him to his grave. His imprisonment, no doubt, 
impaired his health, but it was the famine which crushed his 
spirit. 

In this review we have not attempted to go into any detail 
of O’Connell’s life and work ; we have merely touched on a few 
points which his correspondence particularly suggested. And 
these may not even be the most salient points in his career, but 
they seem to us to present those traits of character which are 
most worthy of consideration in one of the greatest men of 
modern times. 

EpwarD B. Brapy. 
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APPLETON’s Town and Country Library seems to us not 
greatly enriched by its first February issue, Raleigh Westgate ; or, 
Epimenides in Maine, by Helen Kendrick Johnson. The book 
is not ill-written, and it contains some rather amusing scenes, 
descriptive of the hero’s adventures as travelling agent for a 
work on the Physical Features, History, and Religious Progress of 
New England, from the Time of the First Danish Visitors until the 
Present Day ; but the scheme of it is school-girlish—Vassar-school- 
girlish, perhaps, since the execution as well as the second title 
of the romance is a trifle pedantic. There is no harm in it, how- 
ever. 

Gertrude’'s Marriage (New York: Worthington Co.) is 
smoothly translated from the German of W. Heimberg by Mrs. 
J. W. Davis. It is a tale of married life, constructed after a tol- 
erably well-known formula, and in the homely manner which our 
German brethren chiefly favor. Gertrude is rich and pretty and 
good ; she is also anxious that her money shall not be the bait 
which secures the happy man on whom she is willing to bestow 
herself and all that is hers. Given those conditions, one natur- 
ally expects to find her-masquerading as a penniless orphan long 
before the middle of the tale is reached, and is pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the transformation scene has been omitted, 
and that nothing more unusual than a domestic duet of uninter- 
rupted billing and cooing seems in store for the reader. But 
the necessary misunderstanding by which the wife shall be made 
to believe that she has been a mere bargain, and on account of 
which she shall obstinately hide herself from the husband who 
loves her and utterly refuse to listen to his explanations, is only 
deferred, not abandoned. Of course they settle their difficulties 
in the end, and leave one thankful, as usual, for that perennial 
supply of very young people, skirting about the ¢erra incognita of 
the natural affections, who make the production of innocent, un- 
exciting fiction a recognized and, we hope, a paying industry. 
The book is illustrated in photogravure by W. de Meza, but not 
attractively. 

The Poems of Alexander Pushkin (Boston: Cupples & Hurd), 
done cut of the Russian into the curious Russian-English of 
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his admiring compatriot, Ivan Panin, are likely to remind 
the light or careless-minded reader of a certain Portuguese- 
English grammar which was got out in good faith a score 
of years or so ago, and which professed to initiate the 
Portuguese youth of an inquiring turn into the mysteries 
of “English as she is spoke.” Of course it would be an ex- 
tremely light and careless-minded reader who should venture to 
put such a reminiscence into plain speech—a reader who had 
failed to observe that Mr. Panin’s translation is in its second edi- 
tion, and who was sufficiently inadvertent of prevalent literary 
fashions not to accept the word “ Russian” as the equivalent of 
plenary inspiration. If we had on our hands the charitable task 
of saving such a hasty critic from his subsequent despair, we 
should remind him that poetry is in its essence a matter of form 
not less than of suggestion, an affair of sound, cadence, and 
rhythm, a thing so light and evanescent that it is dangerous to 
bring it toonear the edge of that abyss where pathos tumbles 
into bathos. Some of these little poems would go so readily into 
poetic English without sacrificing one jot of their fidelity to the 
original—taking Mr. Panin as the judge of that fidelity—that it 
really seems a pity that the present translator has trusted so im- 
plicitly to his own knowledge of a tongue not native to him. 
The Russians are the best linguists in Europe say those who 
know, and we remember Daudet’s lament over Turgenieff’s un- 
willingness to write in French. Still, in the interests of Push- 
kin’s poetry, one can but wish that Mr. Panin had felt something 
of the same modest reluctance to handle the edged tools of for- 
eign speech—enough, at least, to have got himself edited and 
his needlessly comic inversions weeded out. He would not 
then have spoiled the pretty verses called “A Winter Morn- 
ing” with lines like these: 


“To meditation invites the sofa. 
But know you? In the sleigh not order why 
The brownish mare to harness? 
Over the morning snow we gliding 
Trust we shall, my friend, ourselves 
To the speed of impatient steed.” 


Or those entitled “ Winter Evening” by this formless query: 


“With melancholy and with darkness 
Our little aged hut is filled. 
Why in silence then thou sittest 

By the window, wife old mine ?” 
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Here is a comparatively unspoiled poem, “The Angel,” one 
of the best in the whole collection : 


“At the gates of Eden a tender angel 
With drooping head was shining; 
A demon, gloomy and rebellious, 
Over hell’s abyss was flying. 


“ The Spirit of Denial, the Spirit of Doubt 
The Spirit of Purity espied ; 
And a tender warmth unwittingly 
Now first to know it learned he. 


“ Adieu, he spake, thee I saw: 
Not in vain hast thou shone before me; 
Not all in the world have I hated, 
Not all in the world have I scorned.” 





The biographical preface and the critical introduction by Mr. 
Panin which precede these poems is worth reading, partly for 
the essential truth they contain and partly for the naive self- 
sufficiency and cheerful egotism which they embody. His 
horror of mixed metaphors, and the enthusiasm with which he 
brings down his critical hammer on the heads of Shakspere, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Longfellow, and other offenders against 
“truth” in that respect is mildly entertaining. 

Mr. William S. Walsh reprints from Lzppincott’s and other 
magazines a number of brief essays which he calls Paradoxes of a 
Philistine (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.), a tithe whose 
terms he is at some pains to explain in the “ Apologia” which 
prefaces them. “ Explaining metaphysics to the nation,” said 
Byron of Coleridge; “1 wish he would explain his explanation.” 
What I mean by a paradox is an unrecognized truth, says Mr. 
Walsh, and for Philistine read Anti-Prig. His essays are chatty, 
agreeable, pleasantly written, without salient points, and bear in 
all cases a strong general resemblance to that “ Little Essay on 
the Commonplace,” which the author amuses himself and the 
reader by embodying in the paper called “ A Plea for Plagiar- 
ism.” Not that we accuse Mr. Walsh of the sin which he con- 
siders so venial; it is not so much his expression which we find 
lacking in individuality as the whole drift of what we take to be 
his meaning. Possibly his meaning is one of those truths which 
our density fails to recognize. Don’t let us be too positive, he 
seems to say—don’t let us overcharge ourseives with convictions 
or with admirations. The greatest man is extremely like our- 
selves. Should we examine closely into.that by which he seems 
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to overtop us, we should probably find him walking on false 
soles or wearing a too high hat. Nobody is infallible—* there is 
the Pope, to be sure, but even he claims that prerogative within 
the narrowest limitations, and only a small fraction of the world 
is willing to yield him credence.” Truth is the one thing neces- 
sary—if that be necessary, which the Philistine but tentatively 
holds—therefore, don’t let us turn up our noses too arrogantly 
over the mean and disenchanting details concerning our heroes 
which the new school of biographers are daily digging cut of 
the sewers of the past. Have we not all secrets which we should 
extremely dislike to have unveiled? And is there anything but 
comfort in learning that our demi-gods have had just the same? 
Are we accused of reading and liking pernicious trash—Ouida, 
and Rhoda Broughton, and Amélie Rives ?—though Mr. Walsh 
has thought well to omit the latter name from the place it origi- 
nally occupied in one of these papers. Whois to be the judge of 
what is trash and what is not? Was it the critics of his time 
who most rejoiced in Shakspere, or was it the groundlings? 
Would we not all—we who seek to make our living by our pens 
—rejoice if we could get the crowd on our side? All of which in- 
sinuations, if they be not recognized as strictly true, have long 
been so well known as truisms eminently adapted to the use of 
caterers to the public taste, that when used by one they bear an 
unmistakable air of special pleading. 

A Daughter of Eve (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) is by the author 
of The Story of Margaret Kent, a facile writer who loves the 
world so well, and who is so careful to avoid the flesh and the 
devil, that she should have a successful career before her. She 
seems to us a better sort of Edgar Fawcett, fond, like him, of 
New York “good society,” and far more-skilful in the avoidance 
of platitudes and vulgarisms. Her present story is an advance 
upon her last one, Queen Money, and though the actual benefit to 
be derived from reading it is imperceptible, yet as mere enter- 
tainment it can do no harm. 

The untiring Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, who was writing 
tales for good boys and girls so long ago that the earliest gene- 
ration of her readers must be grandparents by this time, has just 
got out another on the same old lines, Beechcroft at Rockstone 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) There are fewer children in it 
this time, or, to be accurate, though Miss Yonge begins with just 
as many, yet they are separated by a family crisis early in the 
story, and the fortunes of only three of them are minutely fol- 
lowed. But these three are just as good and just as bad as ever; 
VOL. XLIX.—8 
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just as preternaturally well instructed, even to the point of call- 
ing their kittens Artaxerxes and “the Sufy,” because “a Sofy is 
a Persian philosopher, and this kitten has got the wisest face.” 
And the same complications are gone through with to teach the 
great evil of concealing one’s doings from one’s elders, even 
when those doings appear on the face of them to be all that is 
commendable and wise. But the charm of the early tales is gone 
—or else we have gone too far beyond it. The Heir of Redclyffe 
still stands out as so pleasant a memory of childhood that the 
grateful reader is loath to believe that the kindly hand which 
produced it has lost something of its cunning. Still, three hun- 
dred pages, more or less, of fine print seems a good deal of 
space to give, nowadays, to work like this, and we doubt 
whether the latest generation of young folks, brought up on 
“Dotty Dimple” and “Pinky Blue” and the illustrated chil- 
dren’s papers, will take so spontaneously to Miss Yonge as did 
those of their progenitors who passed on to her from the “‘ Rollo 
Books” and “ Simple Susan.” 

L’Immortel has been admirably translated from the French of 
Alphonse Daudet, by A. W. Verrall and Margaret de G. Verrall, 
under the title Zhe [mmortal; or, One of the “ Forty” (Chicago 
and New York: Rand, McNally & Co.) What is still more re- 
markable than the correct and sparkling rendition of the original, 
is the fact that the illustrations by Emile Bayard really illustrate 
the text and are an aid to the reader’s imagination. L’Jmmortel 
is an old story by this time. It is a skit at the Académie Fran- 
¢aise, and, as is usual with M. Daudet, his characters are lightly 
disguised portraits from the life. It is a powerful book, but, like 
most that M. Daudet has written, it is not cheerful reading. 
Even Le Petit Chose was not that, delightfully amusing as it is in 
parts. M. Daudet does not gloat over vice; we have more than 
a suspicion that he cordially detests it. Nevertheless, the at- 
mosphere of his books, even of this one, which is comparatively 
free, is, if not steeped in corruption, at least redly suffused with 
it. What a master of pathos he is! With what light, unerring 
strokes he paints the dreadful scene in which Astier-Réhu’s wife 
unveils her true self to him after the cold intimacy of thirty-five 
years, strips him of the last shreds of vanity and self-respect, and 
drives him to suicide, that inevitable refuge for M. Daudet’s 
disappointed heroes! He comes home from the court where, 
like the honest man he is, he has endured the torture of proving 
himself a fool that he may not be esteemed a knave, hoping for 


one night at least to forget himself in sleep. 
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“Sleep! Never had heso much felt the need of it as now, at the end of 
his long day of emotion and fatigue, and the darkness of his study as he 
entered seemed the beginning of rest, when in the angle of the window he 
dimly distinguished a human figure. 

“+ Well, I hope you are satisfied.’ It was his wife! She was on the 
look-out for him, waiting, and her angry voice stopped him short in the 
dark to listen. ‘You have won your cause; you insisted on making your- 
self a mockery, and you have done it—daubed and drenched yourself with 
ridicule till you won’t be able to show yourself again! Much reason you 
had tocry out that your son was disgracing you, to insult and to curse your 
son! Poor boy! it is well he has changed his name, now that yours has 
become so identified with ignorance and gullibility that no one will be 
able to utter it without a smile. .And all this, if you please, for the sake of 
your historical work! Why, you foolish man, who knows anything about 
your historical work? Who can possibly care whether your documents 
are genuine or forged? You know that nobody reads you.’ 

“ She went on and on, pouring out a thin stream of voice in her shrillest 
tone ; and he felt as if he were back again in the pillory, listening to the 
official abuse as he had done all day, without interrupting, without even 
a threatening gesture, and feeling that the authority was above attack 
and the judge not to be answered. But how cruel was this invisible 
mouth which bit him, and wounded him all over, and slowly mangled in 
its teeth his pride as a man and a writer! His books, indeed! Did he- 
suppose that they had got him into the Académie? Why, it was to his- 
wife alone that he owed his green coat! She had spent her life in plotting: 
and manoeuvring to break open one door after another; sacrificed all her. 
youth to such intrigues, and such intriguers, as made her sick with disgust.. 
‘Why, my dear, I had to! The Académie is attained by talent, of which 
you have none, or a great name, or a high position. You had none of. 
these things. SolIcametothe rescue.’ And that there might be no mis- 
take about it, that he might not attribute what she said only to the exas- 
peration of a woman wounded and humiliated in her wifely pride and her. 
blind maternal devotion, she recalled the details of his election,,and re-. 
minded him of his famous remark about Madame Astier’s veils that smelt. 
of tobacco, though he never smoked, ‘a remark, my dear,,that has done 
more to make you notorious than your books.’ 

“ He gave a low, deep groan, the stifled cry of a man who stays with both 
hands the life escaping from a mortal rent. The sharp hittle voice went on 
unaltered. . . . ‘ This is more than I can bear,’ muttered the poor man as 
he fled away from the lashing fury. And as he felt his way along the walls, 
and passed the passage, down the stairs, across the echoing court, he mut- 
tered almost in tears, ‘ More than I can bear, more than I can bear!’” 


Roberts Brothers reprint, apparently from the second Lon-. 
don edition, Miss Olive Schreiner’s powerful novel, Zhe Story of 
an African Farm. It was first published in 1882, and in its 
American dress has been lying on our table for several months.. 
It is a book which, for the evidence it gives of native, individual 
force, as well as of first-hand observation and a first-rate capacity. 
for recording it, we rate very high. The brief bit ofi personal 
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history which Miss Schreiner has just consented to. print, in 
Scribner’s February Book Buyer, indirectly confirms the impres- 
sion, so strongly given by the book itself, that it is in certain ways 
autobiographical. ‘“ My father was a German, born in Wurtem- 
berg.” writes Miss Schreiner. ‘‘ He studied at Basel, and went 
to South Africa as a missionary. My mother is English, the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, and for generations my an- 
cestors have been strict Puritans. I was born in the heart of 
South Africa, on a solitary mission station. 1 was many years 
old before I saw a town. My father died many years ago. My 
mother has become a Roman Catholic and is living in a convent 
in South Africa.” Rightly or wrongly—who can decide except 
their delineator?—one sees here the genesis of the German over- 
seer and of Lyndall. In the next, and final, paragraph of this 
curtest of memoirs Miss Schreiner incidentally disposes of the 
report which has described her novel as the work of a girl of six- 
teen by saying that, although she began it ‘“ when almost a 
child,” she left it for some years before finishing it. 

To sum up the book briefly, to pack it in a nutshell and label 
it, is not possible. It is what a vivisection might be could it lay 
bare the throbbing heart, the nerves sentient with pain, the brain 
made the organ of anew knowledge, and then close up the 
gashes and let all go on again as if nothing had been disturbed, 
The turmoil of life is there, the repose of death seems to threaten, 
‘but the end has not come. The spectator is an intruder. Miss 
Schreiner’s novel is like that. It is a piece of intense life, lived 
on the narrowest plane, selfish to the core even in what seem to 
be its aspirations, fighting for its desires and unable to appease 
‘them, seeking God as the great Purveyor, measuring Him now 
by the gauge of superstition and again by that of its own craving, 
and denying Him because neither foot-rule will answer. It is all 
this, and, notwithstanding, it is not wholly repulsive, for it is 
sincere. It is acry out of the depths, as ifasoul had been let 
down alive into hell without malice, and it fills one with a great 
pity. There is no posturing here, no affectation of “culture,” 
nor dilettante second-hand criticism, such as Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward baited her hook with to catch the swarming mass of polite 
readers ready to snap at excuses for casting off such rags of faith 
as were still left them. Whatis here is personal and has been 
deeply felt, and hence it is respectable even in its excesses, For 
sincerity there is always compassion, and usually there is hope. 

There is a great deal in the book, too, which interests, aside 
from its main drift. That seems to be to indicate the road by 
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which Waldo passes into hopeless atheism out of the undoubting 
but torturing belief in a God, who, from the day when He made 
men, has been sending all but a predestined few into inevitable 
damnation. The boy has the soul of a dreamer, and a just 
and kindly heart. But his beliefs are narrow, and his Bible is to 
him what it has been to Protestant pietism more often in the past 
than it is ever likely to be again, except in cases of just such isola- 
tion and ignorance as that in which Miss Schreiner has plaged 
her hero. That is, it is not merely literally true, but every 
precept and prophecy in it may be “ made by private interpre- 
tation.” So made by the hapless Waldo, the victim.of meanness, 
cruelty, and injustice, it breaks down compietely. God does not 
send down a fire to consume the boy’s mutton-chop when he 
sacrifices it to Him, nor does He stop on their road to hell that 
endless procession of souls which Waldo is constantly thinking 
of and praying for. So the time comes when the boy relieves 
his heart of a great secret and a great burden; when he kneels 
down under the full African moon, and, unable to pray or weep 
any longer, says: 


“«T hate God! I love Jesus Christ, but I hate God.’ The wind carried 
away that sound as it had done the first; then he got up and buttoned his 
old coat about him. He knew he was certainly lost now;. he did not care, 
If half the world were to be lost, why not he too? He would not pray for 
mercy any more. Better so—better to know certainly. It was ended now. 
. . . Better so—but oh, the loneliness, the agonized pain, for that night, 
and for nights on nights to come! The ahguish that sleeps all day on 
the heart like a heavy worm, and wakes up at night to feed !” 


Beside Waldo, the Gernian boy, there is Lyndall, the beauti- 
ful little English girl, cynic and sceptic, a piercer of shams, cap- 
able of compassion, yet selfish in the grain, and hence incapable 
oflove. That is the reader’s rendering of Lyndall;:' we doubt 
that it is Miss Schreiner’s. The whole picture of Lyndall after 
she returns from school is unpleasant, and in parts it would be 
revoltingly crude, if certain of the episodes, and specially that 
called “ Gregory’s Womanhood,” did not seem so appallingly 
ignorant as to demand mercy under that plea. In spite of its 
strength and its unique literary quality, and apart, moreover, 
from its atheistic tendency, the book is morbid. We suppose 
that it will still find readers when Robert Elsmere has gone entire- 
ly out of fashion; but, though it has vitality enough to keep it 
alive, it is not fitted for wide popularity. It is too painful. It 
has no panaceas to offer in place of a belief in God and His 
Christ. Its lesson is that there is nothing in this world that is 
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not cheap and tainted, there is nothing which one can gain which 
does not turn to ashes on the lip, there is seeming success only 
for mean and cruel natures ; and there is less than nothing here- 
after. Dreary lesson! Mrs. Ward’s is pleasanter to the ear, and 
then there is such an air “of good society” about it, and such a 
noble desire to elevate “the masses” by showing them very 
large and highly colored maps of the “ Holy Land” from which 
the God-Man, the too-exacting Judge, has been skilfully elimin- 
ated by repeated importations of German criticism. But in all 
literary values, in native, genuine force, in photographic ac- 
curacy of observation and reproduction, in humor, ungenial 
though it be, and above all in interest, the work of the more suc- 
cessful novelist is not to be named in the same category with 
The African Farm. 

A Fair Emigrant, by Rosa Mulholland, is reprinted from the 
pages of this magazine in an ‘‘authorized edition,” by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. (New York). Our readers have too lately followed 
the fortunes of the charming Bawn and her lover, Rory Fingall 
of Tor, to stand in need of any commendation of the many good 
points of this novel. It makes a very handsome volume. 

Mr. Grant Allen has again borrowed sufficient leisure from 
the scientific pursuits to which he is supposed to devote his 
serious labors and the sincerest devotion of his mind, to the pro- 
duction of a sensational novel, 7hzs Mortal Coil, also reprinted 
by the Appletons. As literature it has no standing whatever, 
but it is plotty, romantic, full of love, blood, murder, and suicide, 
and will not be likely to fail of interested readers. 

Mr. R. E. Francillon’s Christmas Rose, A Blossom in Seven 
Petals (New York: Harper & Brothers), is more agreeable work 
than Mr. Allen’s, though it may prove tamer to the rank and 
file of novel-readers. It is a rather short story of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, dealing with the fortunes of the 
Young Chevalier, as these affected the hearts and persons of a 
pair of married true lovers, Rupert Cleve and Hester his wife. 
It does not amount to very much, but it is pleasantly written 
and entirely wholesome. 
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STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


THE son of a Protestant minister, born and brought up in the Eastern States, 
passed my earlier years among good people and under Christian influences. As 
a pupil in the common schools I was credited with an inquiring mind and with 
being reluctant to accept explanations containing reservations or precluding 
inquiry into foundations. I recall that in nearly all my friendships there was a 
tinge of sadness, a fear of loss or disappointment, reminding me of the shortness 
of life, which science has not lengthened, and that the finer instincts reached out 
for something sure and satisfying, thus retarding the bestowal of full devotion 
upon human attachments or the love of success or gain. In my college course I 
was successful and honored; the classics enlarged and refined my mind, and my 
favorite studies were history, especially on its philosophical side, moral philoso- 
phy, literature, and, above all, mathematics, whose certainty seemed to place a 
rock beneath my feet. My reading and speculations upon history led me to 
doubt the accuracy and completeness of much that is written respecting the 
great movements of the past, and I gradually came to think that theories of life, 
duty, and justice, working under changing conditions, often through hidden 
channels of communication, and affecting in different degree the minds of in- 
dividuals, produced at length the external change. I doubted whether the 
majority of historians could reproduce an epoch like that pictured in Bulwer’s 
Last of the Barons in all its shadings, with entire absence of prejudice, and thus 
came to believe firmly that what the great man is at heart and in his motives, mis- 
understood at times by the world about him and often incapable of reproduc- 
tion later, is fully known to God alone, and is yet the measure of the individual 
man. This was my first conception of the interior life. In the natural sciences, 
also, I found realms of mystery still existing, despite elaborate theorizing, and 
was not satisfied that life, electricity, volcanoes, etc., were satisfactorily account- 
ed for or explained. 

It was in college that the Christian Church came fully to my knowledge as 
the spring of action in all history that is pleasant reading. France, with her fine 
intelligence, allied to our own country by so many bonds of sympathy, excelling 
so frequently in producing that highest type of man, the Christian gentleman, 
and always, through her upheavals, rejecting Protestantism as less attractive 
than atheism, held my earnest attention. I doubted Henry VIII. and some of 
the later heads of the English Church. Luther I liked for his fearlessness, upon 
the accounts of his work to which I then had access; but I did not comprehend 
how the fixed law of God—so undoubted in its essentials and observances 
through centuries that the great Greek Church, departing in the eleventh century, 
took with it, and still retains, the Mass, the veneration of Mary, confession, ex- 
treme unction, etc.-—could be repudiated because of alleged abuses, and the divine 
fabric and system of Christianity, which, to fulfil the promises, must needs some- 
where contain in every age the Divine Voice, Spirit, and Presence that continue the 
Incarnation, and guide and preserve Christian society, could be overturned by a 
purely human revolution of reform in Germany, unsupported by a single miracle. 
Of the other famous men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Cromwell 
I disliked as a man of force and the destroyer of Irishwomen; but Erasmus 
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interested me, and his prediction that Luther’s Reformation would make men 
“masters and not disciples” has since been a key to various wars, international 
or internecine, that appeared unnecessary and unjust. 1 saw, also, that the 
church, unlike the world, never feared or neglected strength, merit, art, or 
genius ; that, as exemplified in the life of Hildebrand, she not only put down the 
mighty from their seat, but exalted, even above kings, those of low degree; that 
in her. bosom originated the doctrine that men, being brothers in one great 
family, are equal; and that great heresies and revolts against her gentle rule, 
though strong and prosperous for a time, have yet faded away before her steady 
light and been forgotten. 

A reader of the Bible as a classic and religious guide, I observed, though not 
with clearness, passages in the Protestant version that seemed dead to many 
Protestants : “ Peter, the first of the apostles” (Matt. x. 2), to whom Jesus said : 
“ The spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak” (Mark xiv. 38); “ The Lord himself 
shall give you a sign: Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a son” (Isa. vii. 
14); the angel’s salutation: “Blessed art thou among women”; and Mary’s 
declaration : “ From henceforth all generations shall call me blessed ” (Luke i. 
28, 48) ; “ For as often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye do shew the 
Lord's death till he come. . . . But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread and drink of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s 
body. For this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep ” 
(1 Cor. xi. 26-30); “ A new commandment | give unto you” (John xiii. 34), where 
Jesus spoke as the God who gave the Ten Commandments; “Love is the ful- 
filling of the law” (Rom. xiii. 10) ; “‘ Doth not he that pondereth the heart con- 
sider it ?”’ (Prov. xxiv. 12); “‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth ” (Matt. xii. 34); ‘“‘ He which searcheth the reins and hearts” (Rev. ii. 23); 
to call “not the righteous, but sinners to repentance”; “In honor preferring 
one another ” (Rom. xii. 13) ; “‘ Unless ye become aslittle children ”; “ For many 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” ‘He was in the world, and the 
world was made by him, and the world knew him not; he came unto his own, 
and his own received him not,” etc. I saw that the Sadducees were not alto- 
gether disfavored by him, and that the Pharisees were the only men whom he 
pronounced accursed. : 

Asa boy I liked good boys and men, and disliked those who were false, 
treacherous, or selfish. I could not believe that those who were always wrong 
at heart, or vacillating between right and wrong, would not some day become 
irrevocably wrong. I was sure that there could be no heaven for me where cer- 
tain boys and men and women would feel at home. I distinctly remember that 
the angel’s greeting (Luke ii. 14): ‘On earth peace, good will toward men,” 
seemed general in its scope, not then knowing the reading : “ On earth peace to 
men of good will.” These instincts and forebodings of my future faith, though 
dim and inactive, were part of my youthful life, and I have since wondered 
whether I was not Catholic by temperament. I reverenced the Bible, and its 
precepts have influenced my life and the temper of my mind. I was always 
pained at purely mental criticisms of its verses, and “exegesis” chilled me. Of 
its minor characters, I pitied Dives more than Lazarus, and Nicodemus, Joseph 
of Arimathza, Mary and Martha were my household friends. As a student of 
history I saw that the church, as the custodian and interpreter of revealed 
truth, early declared what should be deemed authentic among the writings, 
thereby making the Bible, and I believe that the sacred book would not to-day 
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be in existence, in a form to command respect from human intelligence, had not 
her infallible decree guarded it from cold and irreverent criticism. I saw, too, 
that through the medieval darkness, in her monasteries at St. Gall, Tours, 
Fulda, etc., she preserved it, and also “ all the treasures of ancient lore.” 

Upon completing my college course I spent considerable time abroad, in 
travel and in observation of the peoples and institutions of civilized Europe. 
France, especially in the southern and rural districts, Southern Germany, Italy, 
Catholic Switzerland, and the Tyrol, gave rise to the belief that Catholic disci- 
pline produces the most pleasing type of character, and that convents and monas- 
teries are better than insane asylums for those to whom the world is thorny. 
Returning home and entering upon the active pursuits of life, I took no positive 
position with respect to religion. Going about on Sundays among the churches, 
and making it a point to hear, at least once, all distinguished preachers, for a 
time, so far as the matter received attention, I considered all religions good for 
those who liked them. It was not until deep grief and protracted illness caused 
me to think seriously, and time was afforded for reflection, that I was troubled 
by the thought whether black can be white, and the affirmative and the negative 
be equally pleasing in the sight of God. Always Christian in my undefined be- 
lief, I was much impressed by the calm, sensible sermons I heard from Catholic 
pulpits. I procured Catholic Belief and similar works at a Catholic bookstore, 
and finally asked the Paulist Fathers to accept me. They received*me with most 
kindly consideration. The beloved and lamented Father Hecker told me to go 
upon my knees and enter in. 

I am now in middle life. A student of the customs of the world, and a 
reader of the literature of different lands, I have known for several years how 
good it is to be placed within the Catholic Church, which, like a great cathedral 
whose exterior towers dull, grave, and supreme above the city’s life, becomes 
ablaze with holy light when seen within. I cannot doubt that through all past 
history, since Jesus went above, he has given to her alone the spirit of truth, and 
that her vitalizing power, breaking through the decay of many European customs 
and exhausted forms, will be the soul and conscience of the world until he comes 
again. I cleave to her sincerity through light and shadow, through fever and 
through calm; and should the old questions ever arise again, involving a choice 
between the kind and motherly qualities of Christianity on the one side, which 
has given to the world Christian charity, purity, honor, and good manners, 
Christmas and the Christian home, and which, by the establishment of her 
schools at Alexandria and other ancient cities, germinated a soul within the 
Undine of old philosophy, and on the other side the cold external gloss of the 
whited sepulchre, the meanness, cynicism, chicane, and polygamy * which have 
too often been the result of the Jew’s belief in a distant, nebulous God, who 
visited earth only in the terrors of fire, the lightning, and the storm, I should 
prefer to die rather than live on in a relapsed and abandoned world. I believe 
that for this and every Christian land the Christian Church is the one thing 
necessary, and that the question of the day should be: What think you of the 
generosity of Christ in facing the ancient world, and of the ideal woman who 
was with him when he was in the manger, when he was waxing strong at Naza- 
reth, and when he suffered on the cross ? 


* The Jewish Church, following the Talmud, appears never to have forbidden polygamy, 
which is said to be still tolerated ainong the Jews of the East as in Old Testament times. 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN’S MEMOIRS.* 


When the dispute between the American Union and the Southern States had 
been transferred from the hustings to the field of battle the sorest need was men 
who knew how to fight, loved to do it, and knew how to train others to fight. 
Among our officers there were more with the first capability than with the latter. 
One lesson of the rebellion is that if the science of war is not to be taught in 
vain its rules must be assimilated by men who love to fight. The warlike nature 
ts the true matrix of a military education. Such a nature was Philip H. Sheri- 
dan’s. There were officers who could teach him strategy, though he knew its 
rules, and who could teach him grand tactics; but the master-passion of his life 
was his longing to whip the enemies of his country, to subjugate them, to reduce 
her rebellious citizens to entire submission to her sovereign authority. This 
quality made his West Point training an art, and the lack of this quality would 
have left it an abstract science. The rules of his profession endowed Sheridan’s 
instincts with method, multiplied his resources, taught prudence and patience. 
But war means harm-doing to the enemy, and fierce hatred of enemies and the 
bold temper to destroy them are qualities not acquired by teaching ; they are 
innate qualities and belong to the man. War is resorted to as a science in the 
same way as surgery is when the patient’s ulcer cannot be healed by absorbents 
or plasters : the first requisite for the use of the knife and of fire is that the sur- 
geon shall have the nerve to do his work boldly and thoroughly. The capable 
soldier and the skilful surgeon must have a zest for their painful work. 

Graduated from West Point and made brevet second-lieutenant of infantry, 
Sheridan was stationed on the Rio Grande early in the fifties, and at once dis- 
played an appetite for the hostile Indians prowling and thieving and murdering 
along that frontier. Transferred after a time to the Columbia River, Oregon, 
and placed in command of a small detachment of dragoons, he had the same 
hunger for the punishment of marauding savages, and had ‘some opportunities to 
gratify it and to display that ingenuity in circumventing an enemy which he 
afterwards used to his own glory and the success of the national arms in the 
great War of the Rebellion. One may fancy how the faint and broken echoes of 
the first conflicts of the war vibrated in his soul as he waited for orders through- 
out the summer of 1861 in the sleepy frontier post on the Pacific coast. At last 
the long-looked for orders came. He was ordered to the seat of war, and on 
reaching St. Louis in the autumn was made quartermaster of the army under 
General Curtis, then in Southwestern Missouri, preparing for the campaign which 
culminated in the victory of Pea Ridge. Before leaving Oregon he had been 
made captain, but indulged only a modest ambition as to promotion. “I was 
ready to do my duty,” he says, “to the best of my ability wherever I might be 
called, and I was young, healthy, insensible to fatigue, and desired opportunity ; 
but high rank was so distant in our service that not a dream of its attainment 
had flitted through my brain” (vol. i. p. 123). His services as quartermaster are 
passed over lightly in the Memozrs, but they were of essential bearing on the 
campaign, as they enabled General Curtis to subsist his army during the winter 
months in a sparsely settled and hostile country. By the intrigues of corrupt 
subordinates in his department Sheridan was forced to resign his post, and we 


* Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, General United States Army. Intwo vols, Price 
$6. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co., 3 East Fourteenth Street. 
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next find him with Halleck’s great army in front of Corinth in the spring of 1862, 
acting as a sort of supernumerary quartermaster in charge of the headquarters 
camp, but “spoiling for a fight.” It was the State of Michigan which placed 
this ardent combatant in a position to see active service. 

The Second Michigan Cavalry needing a colonel, Governor Austin Blair, the 
“war governor” of the State, appointed him to the office, using Captain Russell 
A. Alger, of the regiment, as his intermediary, since well known as governor and 
candidate for the presidential nomination ; the'same Alger commanded the turn- 
ing column which materially helped to make Sheridan’s first battle a victory at 
Booneville, Miss., and furthermore, when he was transferred to Virginia and 
faced the chivalry of the South under J. E. B. Stuart, it was Custer’s Michigan 
brigade which won the highest honors. Even his horse Rienzi, which he mentions 
with such affection and which he says he rode in all his battles, which bore him 
along the road from Winchester to Cedar Creek on his famous ride, was bred in 
the State of Michigan and presented to him by Captain Archibald Campbell, of 
the Second Michigan Cavalry. 

While in command of a division of infantry in the Army of the Cumberland, 
serving under Buell, Rosecrans, and Thomas, Sheridan so conducted himself and 
so managed his troops as to win distinction. Such campaigns as those which 
resulted in the battles of Perryville, Stones River, Chickamauga, and Missionary 
Ridge were calculated to bring out the good qualities of men and officers of all 
grades. It was probably the achievements of the division under Sheridan’s com- 
mand which led to his being ordered to the East by General Grant in the winter of 
1863-4 and placed in command of the cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac. 
In Grant’s dreadful march from the Rapidan to Petersburg during the following 
spring and summer Sheridan was almost incessantly engaged in cavalry combats 
on the army’s flanks and expeditions against the enemy’s lines of supply, secur- 
ing from the outset such advantages over the enemy's cavalry as gradually to give 
the national arms the decisive superiority where mounted troops could be made 
use of. Pretty nearly the whole credit of this is due to Sheridan, the skill of his 
officers, and the valor of his men. Neither Grant nor Meade can claim more than 
a negative share; they simply didn’t hinder him. Indeed, it took Meade some 
time to find out what sort of a man he had to deal with in his new cavalry 
general. The following extract from Sheridan’s account of the operations after 
the battles of the Wilderness is instructive : 


** A little before noon General Meade sent for me, and when I reached his headquarters I 
found that his peppery temper had got the better of his good judgment, he showing a disposi- 
tion to be unjust, laying blame here and there for the blunders that ‘had been committed. He 
was particularly severe on the cavalry, saying, among other things, that it had impeded the 
march of the Fifth Corps by occupying the Spottsylvania road. I replied that if this were true 
he had ordered it there without my knowledge. I also told him that he had broken up my 
combinations, exposed Wilson's division to disaster, and kept Gregg unnecessarily idle, and, 
further, repelled his insinuations by saying that such disjointed operations as he had been re- 
quiring of the cavalry for the last four days would render the corps inefficient and useless 
before long. Meade was very much irritated and I was none the less so. One word brought 
on another until, finally, I told him I could whip Stuart if he (Meade) would only let me, but 
since he insisted on giving the cavalry directions without consulting or even notifying me, he 
could henceforth command the cavalry corps himself—that I would not give it another order. 
The acrimonious interview ended with this remark, and after I left him he went to General 
Grant’s headquarters and repeated the conversation to him, mentioning that I had said that I 
could whip Stuart. At this General Grant remarked: ‘ Did he say so? Then let him go out 
and do it.’” 
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Meade, in fact, had seemed inclined to use Sheridan’s sabers to guard his 
flanks and rear and act as the antennz of the army as it advanced; but the 
uses of cavalry in modern warfare were better understood by Grant, and especially 
so by Sheridan. After detaching a small portion of his force for the purposes 
above mentioned, Sheridan moved his corps out and away from the army and 
used them on the enemy’s communications as an independent command. That 
he was able to do it effectively was quickly proved. On May 11 he encountered 
the Southern troopers far in Lee’s rear and fought his first great cavalry battle at 
Yellow Tavern. He beat the Confederates in a fair fight, killed their leader, the 
far-famed J. E. B. Stuart, and that night and the next day rode in front of the 
city of Richmond, pounding at all its gates. 

From that moment till the end he was Grant's left arm, being continually 
reached around to snatch the coveted prize, while with his right arm he grappled 
with Lee; at the very last it was this deadly sinister which was flung about the 
bleeding form of the immortal Army of Northern Virginia, while the Army of the 
Potomac seized and bound it at Appomattox. 

But the lovely valley of the Shenandoah was the scene of Sheridan’s greatest 
glory. The national forces had met with little but defeat there till the autumn of 
1864, when Sheridan assumed command. He made his preparations and studied 
the country in which he was to operate with that patience which is one of the 
attributes of conscious power, and then assailed the Confederate army with a 
vigor which would seem desperate were it not so well calculated. He won a series 
of victories so brilliant, so complete, so fruitful that he successfully contests with 
Stonewall Jackson the title of the Hero of the Valley. When the artist Kelly 
made his much-admired statue of Sheridan he could but choose to represent him 
on his famous ride fromWinchester to Cedar Creek. It was fitting that the na- 
tion which was saved from ruin by the war should have a hero of the valley as 
well as the Southern Confederacy—that monstrous attempt to erect amid the 
great powers of Christian civilization a government whose corner-stone should be 
human slavery. It was fitting that there should be a Phil Sheridan as well as a 
Stonewall Jackson. : 

To say that the writer of these memoirs was a fighter is to summarize his 
character as a soldier, and to say that he was an educated fighter is to summarize 
his character as a general. He liked to fight and hailed a good cause that he 
might fight and be honest. He was certainly not of an irritable disposition, 
snarling with his associates and friends, nor was he treacherous and revengeful 
to his enemies. But his nature was such that his love of right took the form of a 
desire to establish it by force, and his hatred of wrong to chastise its defenders, 
and if necessary to put them to death—the very stuff that soldiers should be made 
of. Upon this temperament it was that the training of West Point acted, and this 
temperament it was that was most needed before the military education could do 
its best work. What the man is, that is the soldier. West Point has gained by 
the war the easy pre-eminence among all military schools in the world, but it 
neither makes nor unmakes the man. Yet it does much for the man. It makes 
him gentlemanly and graceful in his bearing, obedient as well to civil as to mili- 
tary superiors, develops his mind and strengthens his body, and imparts a good 
general education and a competent knowledge of the science and art of war. 
West Point made it possible that this young infantry subaltern could become a 
most efficient quartermaster for an army in the field, a famous leader of cavalry, 
a successful commander of large bodies of men of all arms in critical and hazard- 
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ous military operations, It also taught him those methods of discipline which 
are kindly and by means of which he could win the affection of the multitudes of 
citizens who served under him as soldiers, and were soldiers but for that one war, 
and ever remained more citizens than soldiers. He knew how to win their affec- 
tion and get much fight out of them. But that Sheridan was what is shown 
by these memoirs, and by that face of his, hard in lines though kindly in expres- 
sion, as reproduced in the excellent portraits in these fine volumes—a fighter by 
nature—is the essential reason why this work must be in the hands of every man 
interested in the great war. 

The whole book is the plain soldier’s unvarnished tale. The interest, of 
course, cannot be otherwise than intense from beginning to end, for the whole 
career is adventurous and historical and is well described by the hero himself. 
In the summer of 1861 he was a second-lieutenant, in the autumn of 1862 he 
was a general of division, and a little more than two years later he was one of 
the most distinguished warriors of the age—a little man five feet five inches high, 
weighing one hundred and fifteen pounds! The style is direct, clear as crystal, 
unaffected, devoid of brag, not claiming everything but yet his due, frank. In his 
criticisms of other military leaders he is sometimes severe, never abusive nor, 
seemingly, actuated .by selfish motives; in speaking of Buell, Rosecrans, and Hal- 
leck he appears to be especially fair and kindly. His description of military 
operations and battles is intelligible, and the publishers have by means of 
numerous maps helped the reader’s comprehension of the matters treated of. 
Only once or twice does the narrative fall under a political side-light, and in those 
instances Sheridan is entitled to leave to posterity in his own words hi- state- 
ment of controversies involving his own fame—questions which will never -ease 
to be subjects of discussion. The work is supplied with a full index, whic> will 
materially increase its usefulness. 


THE PALESTRINA MYTH. 


In the course of the article under the above title inthe last number of this 
magazine an erroneous statement was made, en passant, concerning the dismissal 
of Palestrina from the Vatican Chapel and his appointment at the Liberian Basilica. 
The facts arethese: Being, contrary to the regulations of the choir, a married 
man, Pope Paul 1V. dismissed him. He soon obtained the position of maestro at 
the Lateran, and after a short time was transferred to the Liberian Basilica, where 
he remained ten years. Pope Pius V. reinstated him as maestro of the Cappella 
Giulia in the Vatican in 1571. It will be seen, however, that this error, now cor- 
rected, does not in any way affect the general argument of the article. 

The article has been criticised as “giving no news” in the exposition of the facts 
concerning Palestrina and the Council of Trent, they having been already correctly 
stated by some recent writers. Yet I presume to insist that it has been a popular, 
historical, and literary myth dating back to a very early date after the death of 
Palestrina; and, so far as I know, none of the writers on this subject upon whose 
works our English-speaking students and general readers rely for information 
have called attention to the existence of the myth, its historical fallacy in the face 
of the real facts and dates as given by them, or that any one has hitherto signal- 
ized the cause to which, in great measure, is due its industrious propagation. 
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Of these recent writers, two have been quoted as having been beforehand with 
the “news "—A History of Music, by Emil Naumann, and an article in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. These writers do indeed give accurate facts 
and dates. But unless the student should certify the corresponding dates of the 
sessions of the Council of Trent the language of both these authors would unmis- 
takably go to confirm the myth in the mind of the reader. Naumann, who, by the 
way, appears to have received a brief to incriminate the Catholic Church in the 
persons of her clergy, who are described by him as full of “jealous envy,” ““malevo- 
lent spite,” “‘ haters of laymen,” “ violent and persistent in opposition,” etc., and 
to exalt Luther “and all his works” if not his “ pomps and vanities,” says in his 
work (History of Music, vol. 1. p. 505) : “Perhaps the most important event of 
his (Palestrina’s) life was the honorable commission he rececved from the Council 
of Trent to write a mass which should serve as a model for future Catholic Church 
music.” Is not this writing under the influence of the myth and transmitting it 
as history? Neither does he anywhere correct the false impression thus given, 
but strengthens it by going on to speak of “ the demands of the Tridentine Coun- 
cil” in the matter of church music, which demands, by the way, were not at 
all as he states them. So much for Naumann’s “news in advance.” 

The article in Grove's Dictionary thus discourses : “ Other irregularities and 
corruptions hardly less flagrant were common among the singers, and the general 
condition of affairs was such that a resolution as to the necessity of reform in 
church music, which very nearly took the shape of a decree for its abandonment 
altogether, was solemnly passed in a full sitting of the Council of-Trent. In 1563 
Pius IV. issued a commission to eight cardinals,” etc. The writer does not 
state that the council had already adjourned in 1562, and if this fact were unknown 
to the student of history he would be still left under the fallacious impression 
concerning Palesirina’s relation to the council already given by former writers. 

The L£ucyclopedia Britannica (article “ Palestrina’’) repeats the above in sub- 
st ince, giving the true date, 1564, when Pius IV. appointed the commission, and 
in another place does indeed say that the story of Pope Marcellus and Palestrina 
is false, yet reaffirms the unwariantable conclusion to be drawn from the threat- 
ened exclusion of concerted music by the council, in saying that it would have 
been “a proceeding which, so far as the church was concerned, would 
have rendered the ‘ Art of Music,’ properly so-called, a dead-letter, not only 
for the time being, but in perpetuity.” This is one of the mythical strands 
in the “church music” cable which I claim to have cut in my article. 
The American Cyclopedia (article “ Palestrina”) thus states the case: ‘‘ The 
subject of the improvement of ecclesiastical music having been referred 
by the Council of Trent to a committee of cardinals and chaplain singers, 
a discussion arose, and Palestrina, being called upon to compose a work 
written in a more severe, simple, and devotional style, . . . produced his celebrat- 
ed ‘ Mass of Pope Marcellus.’ ”” Here again is the myth! 

Mr. G. A. Macfarren, in the Encyclopedia Britannica (article “ Music”), says 
in few words : “ The whole custom of composition and performance was rigorously 
condemned by the Council of Trent, in consequence of which Palestrina was 
commissioned 1n 1563 to write music for the Mass that should be truthful to the 
spirit of devout declamation, etc.” This writer, who ought to be better in- 
formed, also imagined with Dr. Burney that popes and conclaves engaged them- 
selves with the discussion and proclamation of conciliar decrees of reformation of 
church music. He says: “In the three hundred years between that time and 
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this pontiffs and conc/aves have again and again enacted statutes to conserve 
the purity of ecclesiastical art.” 

So much for these recent writers and their having so presented the facts in 
the case as to clear up, even for students of history or for the general 
reader, a positively erroneous impression, which unquestionably has widely 
prevailed as a consequence of the false assertions made by many musical 
writers and repeated ad nauseam by orators and essayists, who had their 
argument for “ church music ”’ to bolster up with rhetorical allusions to Palestrina 
and the Council of Trent. I subjoin the names of a few of the more 
important of these . 

Angelo Berardi (Dialogues upon Music, 1681); Antonio Liberati (A Letter, 
1685) ; Pietro Polliodori (De Vita Marcelli I/., p. 124); Andrea Adami (On the 
Regulation of the Choir of Chanters in the Pontifical Chapel, 1711) ; Antonio 
Eximeno (Origin and Rules of Music, 1774); Martin Gerbert (De Cantu et 
Musica Sacra, tom iv., 1774); Dr. Burney (General Hestory of Music, 1789).; 
Chevalier Artaud de Montor (Lzves and Times of the Roman Pontzffs, vol. i. p. 
743, 1867). 

All these authors, copying, probably, one from the other, agree in ascribing 
the reform of music to Pope Marcellus, and the composition of Palestrina’s Masses 
to his instance, some even relating the performance of the great Mass “ Pape 
Marcelli” on the Easter Sunday following the coronation of that pope, a perform- 
ance which never took place. 

We find other writers telling the story to the effect that the council was so 
pleased with and influenced by hearing Palestrina’s Mass that they modified the 
severity of their intended decree. Among these are Lelio Guidiccioni, in a letter 
of the 16th of January, 1637, to the Bishop of Vaison, and Pietro della Valle 
(The Muszc of our Epoch, 1640). 

Again and again these errors have been repeated, especially by modern orators 
and essayists. In the October number, 1888, of THE CATHOLIC WORLD (article 
“Church Music, its Origin and Different Forms’’) the writer says: “ It is said 
that the Council of Trent intended to pass some severe canons against the music 
then in vogue, but just at that time Palestrina composed his church music, which, 
though entirely unlike Gregorian (?), was received with such favor as to pre- 
vent a strict legislation on the part of the council.” Here we have a pretty good 
specimen of the “‘ myth” upon a page whose ink is hardly dry. 

ALFRED YOUNG, 


MORALITY AND SECTARIANISM. 


The Christian Register of January 31, 1889, contains a number of replies from 
eminent thinkers to this question: Can morality be taught without sectarianism ? 
None of the writers have attempted to construct a definite basis for the wasec- 
tarian code of morality, and it is evident that such a code has not yet been clear- 
ly formulated. We know what is meant by the moral teaching of the various 
religious denominations, which accept entirely or in part the Christian doctrines as 
revealed inthe New Testament. Unsectarian morality, however, has no prophet, 
no law-giver. Where are its credentials? On whose authority does it claim re- 
cognition ? 
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In the November, 1888, Contemporary Review Canon Gregory, representing 
the Church of England, makes this comment (page 645) : 

‘* The Education Act of 1870 practically establishes a new religion, ‘ Undenominationalism,’ 
for the elementary schools of the country, which has the singular merit of being a religion 
which nobody who cares for religion (whatever his faith or denomination may be) would teach 
his own children, but which for political reasons seems to be regarded as sufficiently good for 
the poorer classes.” 


Again, on page 657 he says: 

“ The majority demand religious liberty for believers as well as for unbelievers, for those 
who have a definite faith as much as for those who have none, At present—in England—the 
whole school-board rate is given to schools where no religious teaching is given, or where the 
religion taught is so nebulous that it does not admit of being expressed in a creed, or so in- 
definite that it cannot be formulated into the accurate terms of a catechism. This is enforced 
by act of Parliament, and is not left to the free determination of the various bodies by whom 
school-rates are levied, and is, in my opinion, a gross violation of the principle of religious 
liberty.” 

Canon Gregory then quotes from the majority report of the Education Com- 
mission to show that all the evidence gathered by their prolonged investigation 
“is practically unanimous as to the desire of the parents for the religious and 
moral training of their children.” Our American school boards make little or no 
provision for the wishes of parents. Let us hope that the parental voice will soon 
make itself heard in discussions of the educational question. 

' The members of the Royal Education Commission represented many de- 
nominations, and in their majority report agreed upon the following declaration, 
quoted by Canon Gregory : 

** Whilst differing widely in our views concerning religious truth, we are persuaded that the 
only safe foundation on which to construct a theory of morals, or to secure high moral conduct, 
is the religion wh:ch our Lord Jesus Christ has taught the world. As we look to the Bible for 
instruction concerning morals, and take its words for the declaration of what is morality, so 
we look to the same inspired source for the sanctions by which men may be led to practise what 
is there taught, and for instruction concerning the help by which they may be enabled to do 
what they have learned to be right.” 

What has unsectarianism to offer as a substitute for this plain statement, 
which ought to be acceptable to all Christians? The genuine unsectarian code 
must be detached from every positive religious belief. Perhaps it is to be formed 
—for it does not yet exist—of the moral axioms, ancient and modern. According 
to one of the writers in the Christian Register, “ Axiomatic morality is moral 
moonshine.” THOMAS MCMILLAN, 


READING CIRCLES. 


The movement started in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD in favor of 
Reading Circles has been extensively noticed by the Catholic press. Grateful 
acknowledgment is due to the editors of these papers for the space kindly given 
to this subject. It is certainly to be desired that the interest shown thus far 
may be continued. Editorial approval deservedly has great weight in producing 
conviction, because it is based on information not accessible to the general public. 

With much pleasure we have read several choice paragraphs favorable to 
Reading Circles, penned by a sagacious writer in the Le Couteulx Leader, from 
which the following quotation is taken : 

“The subject of Reading Circles is continued in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, We hope 
something will come of the plan, and that its benefits will not accrue to studious young women 
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only, if, as may be inferred from the letter of one correspondent, young men are likely to wish 
to share them. It seems to us that if THe CATHOLIC WorRLD were subscribed for and read in 
all the Catholic families able to afford it a great step would be taken towards interesting ‘our 
people’ in their own literature and great men and women. 

‘*In the pages of such a magazine the average busy man, or busy woman, has about all 
the reading he can find time for, beside the indispensable daily paper, He is kept informed 
of the best thoughts of the best thinkers upon religious and educational movements in the past 
as well as those engaging contemporary interest; history, biography, science, art, and matters 
purely literary are represented. People who have more leisure and a ticket for some public 
library would learn from it what books to ask for, and those able to form a library of their 
own would have a sure guide in making their collection. Unhappily, in hundreds of Catholic 
houses where the Scribner or Harper's Magazine or the Century are regular visitors THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD is scarcely known. If the proposed Reading Circles do no more than enrich 
some of our public libraries with such works by Catholic authors as all Catholics who can 
afford to buy them should have in their own libraries, they will have justified their existence. 
Local efforts towards the accomplishment of what the ‘Circles’ are expected to effect have 
been many, but it appears that this latest and wider-reaching scheme is likely to enlist active 
workers whose zeal in other and smaller plans is apt to prove spasmodic, Public libraries, as 
a rule, put on their shelves the books for which there is likely tobe most demand. It seems to 
be a rule, also, in all of them that, when a book zof on the list is asked for by a number of sub- 
scribers, to procure it at once, Asall such libraries have many Catholic patrons, it follows that 
these make few requisitions for books by authors of their own faith, And for the most part 
they do not ask for them because they know little or nothing of them or their writers.” 


‘* BARRYTOWN, N, Y. 


‘* In reference to the project of Reading Circles, I entirely approve of any movement for 
the dissemination and cultivation of Catholic literature. Among intelligent and educated 
Catholics I have observed that the reading found on their library tables and exposed to the 
children of the family is too much of the mere worldly order, and in two cases of the kind I 
have sent the Young Catholic for examination, that it might be adopted for the reading 
of children who need light as to the men and things particularly and greatly Catholic, 

‘‘ The plan proposed appears to be confined to the Catholic women, but as the influence of 
woman for good or evil is world-wide, the plan could be extended to men, in my judgment, 
without affecting the general object, and practically thus render the movement more beneficial, 
In the case of families, the husband and father should be interested in any scheme of literary 
advancement in which the wife and mother may be involved. From this point of view the 
children would benefit from famiharity with Catholic books, magazines, and papers in union 
with the elders, and every household could be formed into a ‘Reading Circle’ in the best 
sense. To restrict it to single young women a partial success may be attained, and it might 
do to commence in that way, and enlarge the scope as the movement progresses, 

““Wm. J. McCLurRe.” 


‘* The proposed Reading Circle, I feel sure, will meet a great want. I have much desired 
something of the kind and hope for much good from it. Our young people are warned often 
enough against evil ways in reading ; the right way is not pointed out to them. I am glad 
that an effort to do this is now to be made, 

‘*It will give me pleasure to direct those under my guidance to follow ‘ Reading Circle.’ 
Please find stamps for list of books in preparation. M. J. D.” 


‘* KEITHSBURG, ILL, 

‘* 1 read with pleasure your appeal to the Catholic public to form a Reading Circle, Wish- 

ing to become a member, I enclose ten cents in postage to assist in defraying the expense of 
printing the first list of books, S, A. Be 


‘Summit, Union Co., N. J. 

“T have read with interest the articles in CATHOLIC WoRLDs on theproposed Reading Cir- 
cles, and I enclose ten cents in postage-stamps toward the fund for expenses, and I will gladly 
give my services, if needed, to aidany Catholics who have had less facilities than myself of en- 
joying Catholic books, O, D. H.” 
VOL. XLIX.—9 
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‘* BUFFALO, February, 1889. 
“The actual need of a society for revealing the wealth of Catholic literature has now be- 
come a recognized fact. The plan should be broad enough to embrace all classes of society. 
The admirers of ‘The Duchess’ and ‘Ouida’ compose a large percentage of our Catholic 
working-girls, who are dazzled by these objectionable writers, Let the Circle not forget them 
in its outline, but if possible include directors for desultory as well as more serious reading, 
The only suggestion I can make is that it should be thoroughly Catholic in its broad, philan- 
thropic principles. J. L.” 
‘* BUFFALO, N, Y. 

‘‘As there never was a girl without an ofinon, and as the greatest satisfaction she can have 
is the chance of giving her opinion, I suppose you, as the promoter of the excellent Reading 
Circles scheme, have had tons of feminine advice (I wonder whether you labelled it good or 
otherwise ?) showered upon you long before this, Please do not imagine, therefore, that I 
intend to deluge you with a formidable quantity of this same commodity. I shall only ven- 
ture to suggest, on the chance that nobody has preceded me with the same suggestion, that our 
Catholic Reading Circles might be organized, at least as far as mere reading goes, for people 
with little time and not much inclination, somewhat on the basis of the ‘ Half-Hour Reading 
Clubs,’ which are favorably known in several American cities and seem to accomplish a great 
deal, Their rules, as far as I have learned, are very simple. Each member of the club agrees 
to read some interesting book, from the list arranged by the superintendent or director of the 
club, one-half hour daily. Failure to do this enjoins a fine, and at the end of the year prizes 
are given to members who have not missed one single day’s reading. Each member, of course, 
sends to the director the name of each book she reads when finished, with a brief summary of 
its contents, 

“It seems to me this idea might work very well for our Catholic Literary Society that is to 
bein the near future, I hope. I, as well asa great many others, am anxiously awaiting its 
active existence. If my feeble services can in any way further that end, pray consider them at 
your command. MaRIE Louise SANDROCK.” 


To J. G. S., of Buffalo, N. Y., we would suggest further consideration of the 
motives urging us to give precedence to Catholic writers. Are you aware that 
Protestant literature receives full and overflowing praise from other sources? 
Wealth has given to its books and magazines the most artistic covers, with pretty 
designs and colors to attract the eye of the observer. By various advertising 
mediums the names of its authors and their works are made known. Catholic 
literature, on the other hand, is neglected. Our writers and publishers need a 
more substantial co-operation from the Catholic reading public. Dante, Shak- 
spere, and others are general favorites among all denominations. 

In regard to our own authors we ought to have a feeling like that which 
prompts a man to take a reasonable pride in his own personal appearance. His 
coat may not be the best in the world, but he has for it a most decided preference, 
because it is Azs own. 

We hope that many of the Catholic authors will make use without delay of 
the opportunity now offered to send a friendly communication to their readers for 
publication in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

DEPARTMENT READING CIRCLES, 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


Who says the people can’t sing? Some one who has not been at the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, in New York City. Who says they will not sing? 
Some one who has not heard them do it at that church. 

Who says they don’t like to sing ? . 
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Some one who does not know how they put their hearts and souls into it afte» 
a little encouragement. 

Who says that “ our people do not want popular services with congregational 
singing’? Some one who has not seen the crowds at that church on Sunday 
evenings. 

Why do the people go to these services? Because they are popular. 

Why do they like them? Because they take part in them and join in the 
prayers. 

Why are these devotions so well attended? Because the music is so good. 

What brings so many men to them? Because they are bright, short, and 
enjoyable. 5 

What makes them so enjoyable? Having a thousand or more people singing 
together the praises of God. 

What makes them interesting? Taking an active part in them by each one 
who is present. 

What is the object of these devotions? The saving of souls. 

Is it not an imitation of Protestant meetings? No; you find similar things in 
the old Catholic countries; St. Philip Neri established the same thing in the city 
of Rome as part of the rule of his order. A. B.C. 
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SHORT INSTRUCTIONS FOR Low MASSES; or, the Sacraments Explained. 
By Rev. James Donohoe, of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Church, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


Here are fifty-four short instructions or five-minute sermons adapted to 
the use of churches which have Low Masses on Sundays frequented by the 
people. They range over that wide field of pastoral theology embraced 
under the head of The Sacraments. They are written and have been 
preached by the pastor of a busy church in the city of Brooklyn, and have 
thus been subjected to the test of experience. They are excellent little 
sermons, plain in their statement of doctrine, amply provided with familiar 
illustrations, and while, strictly speaking, instructions, they are strongly 
hortatory in tone. The author’s style is clear, his manner direct and fami- 
liar (except in addressing his hearers as “dear people’), and the conclu- 
sions drawn are practical. 

It would be a mistake to think that the author confines these instruc- 
tions strictly within the scope indicated by the title of his little volume; he 
treats whatever subjects are kindred to the sacraments. Under the head 
of matrimony, for example, we find five-minute sermons on such practical 
matters as company-keeping, promise of marriage, conjugal love, duties of 
parents, faulty education, and bad literature—these in addition to such 
subjects as the banns, nuptial Mass, and the ceremonies of marriage, im- 
pediments and mixed marriages. : 

We commend these instructions to our brethren in the priesthood, and 
also to Catholic school teachers as well as to parents. 
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THE OFFICE OF TENEBRA, transposed from the Gregorian Chant into mo- 
dern notation. By Rev. James A. McCallen,S.S., St. Patrick’s Church, 
Montreal. Montreal: printed for the author. John Lovell & Sons, 


Of this work as a translation of the chant into modern notation we can 
only say that those who know the chant would much prefer the old no- 
tation, and to those who do not know it such translations are unintel- 
ligible. It is impossible for a musician acquainted only with modern no- 
tation to avoid giving relative value to musical notes. The ordinary musi- 
cian will also be sure to sing a piece noted chiefly in minims very slowly, 
and this would tend to emphasize and exaggerate the tedious, drawling 
style which has rendered the singing of chants so unpopular. To have 
the words of the Zenebre given complete, repeated where necessary without 
reference, is a desideratum which the reverend author has sought and filled. 
We are also glad to see that it is printed in large, readable type. 

During the seasons appointed for fasting, mourning, and contrite 
prayer, and especially so during the last week of Lent, called the Holy 
Week, the church puts off all possible outward display of ornament, re- 
stricting the use of that variety and brilliancy of color, as well as of pearl 
and precious gem-adorned vestments for altar and priest, which, at other 
times of a more festive character, she judges to be more suitable as a mani- 
festation of joy and as befitting her ceremonial garments of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

If she orders this retrenchment of what appeals to the sense of sight 
as a mark of festivity at such times, she does the like for our chastening of 
thought in the variety and expression of what affects the soul through the 
sense of hearing. The singular and effective simplicity of her liturgical 
chant during Holy Week, and especially at the offices called the Zene- 
bre, are well known, and to those who are acquainted with the nature 
and can appreciate the tonal effect of the church’s own sacred song its 
wonderful adaptability to its purposes is as unquestionable as it is marvel- 
lous. Experience has shown that these services have a great attrac- 
tion for all classes of persons, but especially for the poor and unlearn- 
ed, who, apart from other considerations, possess but a limited capacity to 
comprehend or even to be touched by music of an ornate or intricate 
form. That Gregorian chant is “good enough and suitable for dead 
Masses and Lent” is the common saying of those who through ignorance 
or prejudice would like to be rid of it altogether. Yet these are the very 
persons who, contrary not only to their own expressed judgment, but to 
the requirements of the ritual and the spirit of the church, make use of 
just such occasions to display their talent in the production of music 
wholly foreign to all the principles we have noted, and turn the churches 
into rival concert halls where they “bring out,” before audiences which 
they ought to know are in these matters generally unintelligent and 
morally unappreciative, the most elaborate Misereres, Benedictus canticles, 
Responsortes, and sweetly harmonized Lamentations. 

Whatever may be said of the rest of the volume before us, we enter our 
mild but earnest protest against that part of it containing such harmonies. 
They do violence not only to our sense of what is proper, but we think 
they are offensive to good taste. We loath all these fancy musical con- 
certs in church, and more than all their introduction during these solemn 
and pathetic commemorative services of the Lord’s Passion and death. 
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We regret that we cannot give a more cordial commendation to this 
work of so zealous an author, since we would go a long way about to find 
reasons for praising and encouraging any effort that we think might in the 
least aid in the study and practice of the holy chant and further its use 
in the divine offices of the church. 


THE Lire OF RAPHAEL. By Herman Grimm. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. * 


This is a translation by Miss S. H. Adams of Grimm’s great work, and 
it has the merit—rare among works of the kind—of being translated into 
English, not into English words with German idiom and construction. If 
the original is better than the translation in strength, in clearness, and in 
purity and ease of diction, it must rank very high. 

If one has never had the happiness of spending long hours before the 
masterpieces of Raphael, we venture the opinion that the pen-pictures 
contained in this volume will go a long way in making up for the pleasure he 
has missed. We recall distinctly the tints, the shadows, the lights of these 
pictures as we read the pages that so graphically portray them. The book 
ought to have a large sale among all lovers of the great and true in art. 


THE SACRED PASSION OF JESUS CHRIST: Short Meditations for every 
day in Lent. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


THE WorRDsS OF JESUS CHRIST DURING HIS PASSION. EXPLAINED IN 
THEIR LITERAL AND MORAL SENSE. Translated from the French of 
Rev. F. X. Schouppe, S.J. By Rev. J.J. Quin. Same publishers. 
These pretty little volumes are practical aids to meditation for every 

day of the penitential season of Lent. Father Clarke’s Sacred Passion 
is especially good, full of unction, following a concise method of arranging 
the matter, which has been borrowed from St. Bonaventure. We com- 
mend the author’s suggestion of appropriate passages of Holy Scripture to 
be read with each meditation. 

Father Schouppe’s Words of Jesus Christ is an explanation in the literal 
and moral sense of our Lord’s words during his whole Passion. It is cal- 
culated to give great assistance in preparing sermons and instructions 
during Lent, especially in Passion-tide. pat eeRe 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF Mrs. SARAH PETER. By Margaret R. King. 
2vols. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 

These memoirs have been prepared by the late Mrs, Peter’s daughter- 
in-law, a Protestant lady, and therefore scarcely able to treat the religious 
side of her character in a sympathetic spirit. Nevertheless, so many of 
Mrs. Peter’s letters are incorporated in the work that the reader obtainsa 
good view of that most conspicuous feature of her career. She was a 
widow and fifty years of age when she entered the church, moved thereto 
by many years of study and much travel and knowledge of human nature, 
The step was in no small degree facilitated by acquaintance with Arch- 
bishop Hughes, whom she met in Rome, in which city she made her ab- 
juration. 

Mrs. Peter was a type of the strong Western woman, having been born 
the beginning of the century inthe State of Ohio and brought up in the 
midst of its pioneer state of society. Her parents were wealthy and gave 
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her what education was possible under the circumstances. But that she 
was an excellent musician, that she was acquainted with French, German, 
and Italian literature, and spoke those languages with fluency, was due 
principally rather to her ambition and industry than to her early oppor- 
tunities. She was extremely fond of art, for which she had a correct 
and cultivated taste. Her letters from all parts of Europe, written during 
her many voyages thither, show her just appreciation and her sound judg- 
ment, 

But all that Mrs. Peter was by nature or refinement would never 
have made her worthy of mention to posterity. It was the Catholic re- 
ligion which developed in her those qualities of philanthropy and charity 
which have give hera real fame. Seeing human suffering and obtaining 
in her new religious life the deeper depths of sympathy, she found 
in Catholic organizations an adequate remedy. From the time of her con- 
version she devoted her life and fortune to the introduction and founda- 
tion of houses of charitable communities from Europe, especially in the 
city and diocese of Cincinnati. There, now developed and multiplied, they 
stand, monuments of her enlightened and wide-reaching charity, the best 
memoir of a truly great woman, 


THE LIFE OF BLESSED MARTIN DE PorRes (a Negro Saint), of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic in the Province of St. John Baptist of Peru. 
Translated from the Italian by Lady Herbert. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 


In Lima, the capital of Peru, just about three hundred years ago, a dark 
mulatto presented himself at the Dominican convent and begged admission 
to the order. He was quickly received, and after a time, by the unanimous 
vote of the chapter of the house, was clothed with the habit. This was to his 
immense joy, but to the disgust of his father. Martin de Porres’ father was 
a Spaniard of gentle blood. He was united in lawful wedlock toa negress, 
and their son inherited the black face and other physical characteristics 
of his mother to the chagrin and disgust of his father. The latter heldahigh 
office under the Spanish crown at Lima, but when Martin had grown to be 
a youth he almost disowned him, and finally had him apprenticed to a bar- 
ber. We may,in passing, call attention to the chagrin and disgust of many 
in our times who study the black citizen of the United States, who would 
disown him and keep him for ever in the barber-shop or the pantry. We 
hope that the outcome.will be as favorable to our black people, especially 
the Catholics among them, as it was to Martin de Porres. 

Martin learned the elements of surgery and medicine in the barber- 
shop, and there began to exercise his skill for the benefit of the poor, es- 
pecially during a pestilence which desolated the city. But from his earli- 
est childhood he had been favored with most extraordinary marks of divine 
predilection, which finally culminated in his vocation to the Dominican 
order. He had a good mind, was well educated, and might have been made 
a priest had he so chosen. But at his own earnest entreaty he remained a 
lay-brother, though he took the solemn vows. 

The record of his life as briefly, and we think authentically, given in this 
little volume is a long list of prodigies of heroic charity. He soon com- 
manded the purses of the rich and the hearts of the poor, while his super- 
natural gifts were of so astounding a character as to entitle him to the 
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name of Thaumaturgus. His life was a strange one, as the times were 
strange, the country in which he lived being in a transition state from col- 
onization to permanent settlement. History presents a medley of humanity 
in the Peru of those days—soldiers and missionaries, savages and gold- 
hunters, more picturesque than agreeable ; over them all Blessed Martin 
seemed to exert a supremacy which reminds us of St. Vincent de Paul in 
the terrible days of the Fronde. His charities were colossal, embracing 
whole districts of country and all classes of men. He wasa poor mulatto 
lay-brother, yet he wasin many ways the noblest figure and the most influ- 
ential man in that part of Spanish America. 

The introduction to this Lzfe, by Bishop Vaughan, of Salford, is excellent 
in tone and in matter; in fact, there is no question of such present interest 
as What will become of the negro?—a question of critical importance, 
whether viewed from the political or religious standpoint. Such books as 
this Zzfe introduce us to those supernatural elements of equality and pater- 
nal love as are alone capable of reconciling the diverse interests of races 
and classes, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY—Moral Philosophy; or, Ethics and 
—" Law. By Joseph Rickaby, S'J. New York: Beuziger Bros. 
I 

The First Principles of Knowledge. By John Rickaby, SJ. New York: 

Benziger Bros. 1889. 

The numerous philosophical errors of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and others have permeated current literature and exert a 
powerful influence in many circles, political, social, and religious. The 
ordinary text-books of Catholic philosophy have for their principal object 
the opening of the way to the study of theology, being chiefly written in 
view of a subsequent theological course. So far as attention is paid to 
purely philosophical subjects, on account of their authors being for the 
most part unacquainted with, or at least not deeply interested in, our Eng- 
lish philosophical writers, that full discussion of their systems which is so 
important for our own people is not found in these text-books. Des 
Cartes and Gioberti, Kant and Hegel occupy the space which it is desirable 
should be given to writers more influential at home. 

The manuals of Catholic philosophy which the fathers of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus are now publishing bid fair to fill the 
vacant space and to supply this real want. The authors have all been 
(with perhaps one exception) professors who have had the care of the 
rising generation of English Jesuits, and, conformably with the practical 
spirit of the society, they have had in view the actual needs of the time 
and country. The first of the volumes mentioned above (Father Joseph 
Rickaby’s Moral Philosophy), to which we shall restrict our remarks in the 
present notice, discusses (among other subjects) Utilitarianism, the retribu- 
tive character of punishment, Altruism, and Hedonism; Landed Property, 
Capital, the Civil Power, and the State, and brings out in contrast with and 
opposition to the English theorists of name and note the received philos- 
ophy of the church based upon Aristotle and St. Thomas. The most pleas- 
ing feature of Father Rickaby’s work is the fairness with which he states 
the position of his opponents and his readiness in accepting and acknowl- 
edging whatever is true and valuable in them. As an example of this we 
may quote the following: “A great point with modern thinkers is the 
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inviolability of the laws of physical nature—e.g., of gravitation or of elec- 
trical induction. If these laws are represented, as J. S. Mill said they 
should be, by tendencies only, they are truly inviolable” (p. 131). Again, 
in the chapter on Utilitarianism, after stating the principle of general 
consequences in Paley’s own words, Father Rickaby proceeds: ‘“ Mycon- 
tention is not with this principle,which has a certain value in Ethics, and is 
used by many writers other than Utilitarians, but with the greatest Hap- 
piness principle and the principle of utility.” 

g While the principles of this work are those of the Catholic schools, Father 
Rickaby is able to discriminate and to reject the evil and choose the 
good. “The study of civil and canon law flourished in the middle ages, 
while moral science, which is the study of the natural law, was still in its 
infancy. No wonder that the medieval jurists occasionally formulated 
maxims which can only be squared with the principles of the natural law 
by an exceeding amount of interpretation—which are, in fact, much better 
dropped, quoted though they sometimes be by moralists of repute” (p. 352). 
Again: “‘ The censorship of opinions even in a model state would vary in 
method according to men and times. The ¢mfrimatur might be either for 
all books, or only for a certain class. It might be either obligatory or 
merely matter of counsel to obtain it. We are not to adopt promiscuously 
all the praiseworthy customs of our forefathers ” (p. 370). 

The work is made attractive and interesting by illustrations drawn from 
subjects with which English readers are familiar, We are perfectly confi- 
dent that no better book can be placed in the hands of youthful students, 
either Catholic or Protestant, of moral questions, provided such students 
are willing seriously to study. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MOTHER MARGARET MARY HALLAHAN, 

O.S.D. Abridged from her Zzfe. London: Longmans, Green, Reader 

& Dyer. 

Margaret Hallahan was born in London, of Irish Catholic parents, on 
the 23d of January, 1803. Her parents’ state of life was humble, and 
the death of her father when Margaret was but nine years of age left 
her an object of charity. Three years was all the schooling she received, 
but her mind was naturally bright and quick and her character energetic. 
She could never cipher, wrote with difficulty and with errors in spelling; 
but she loved reading, and devoured every book which came in her way. 
She was placed, soon after her father’s death, in an orphan asylum, and in 
a few months’ time was left in the desolation of complete orphanhood by 
the death of her mother; about the same time she left the asylum and was 
placed at service. She was well instructed in the principles of religion 
and had become habituated to the reception of the sacraments. 

These spiritual aids she had much need of, for she was treated by her 
mistress with excessive harshness, such as would have crushed her spirit if 
any human means Could have done it. She never entirely lost the effects 
of this treatment, so that to the last there mingled with her high and inde- 
pendent spirit a certain timidity. At the age of twelve years she resolved 
to escape from this cruel slavery and ran away, knocking at the doors of the 
houses and asking if alittle servant-maid was wanted. In this way she came 
at last to a hotel and was there taken in out of pity for her forlorn condition, 
only to be recaptured, like Smike, and brought back to her former mistress, to 
be treated, however, with much greater kindness. From this place she passed, 
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a year or so afterwards, into a Protestant family, and suffered from inability 
to attend at Mass and from the blasphemous language of her master. She 
ended by breaking a plate over his head. In her next place the poor girl 
was subjected to indecent proposals, but, seizing a knife, she threatened to 
kill her insulter if he did not instantly leave her presence, which he at once 
proceeded to do. But her worst trials as a servant came to an end on enter- 
ing the family of a distinguished physician, in which and in those of his 
married children she remained as a nurse and sort of confidential servant 
for upwards of twenty years, fifteén of them spent in Belgium. 

While with these kind souls, full of good qualities as they were, and 
worthy to be her friends, Margaret had leisure to think of God and to at- 
tend to the deep problems of her soul. She became conscious of the se- 
cret touches of the Holy Spirit,and with the courage of a finely-constituted 
nature set herself resolutely apart for the divine service. She adopted a 
black dress and a strange-looking cap, and not without more of a motive 
than a desire for simplicity of attire ; for Margaret possessed unusual per- 
sonal attractions of which she could hardly remain, or be let remain, quite 
unknowing. Even in later years she retained traces of a peculiar noble 
beauty and an extraordinary dignity of manner, “ which,” as her biographer 
says, “always left the impression that she was one of nature’s queens. 
These personal gifts often drew on hera kind of admiration exceedingly 
repugnant to her and to which she manifested her dislike with characteris- 
tic impetuosity. When one visitor at the house thought fit to address her 
some foolish compliment she rejected his advances with so sound a box 
on the ear that he retreated and complained that Peggy had a heavy hand 
and had used it in return for his civilities.” To set all question of com- 
pany-keeping and of marriage at rest, she finally took a vow of chastity, 
being at the time about the age of twenty-two. 

The story of her sojourn in Belgium is extremely interesting, dealing as 
it does with her progress in the spiritual life and the development of her 
vocation into a distinct and settled resolve to devote herself entirely to the 
service of God in works of charity. Her plan was to remain in Belgium 
and to establish a humble little community of Dominican Tertiaries, and to 
care for invalids and instruct the ignorant. But after many sufferings, 
borne with courage and indeed cheerfulness, and after much blind groping 
about for guidance, she was led by the Spirit of God back to England. She 
was established in her labors and introduced to the necessary requirements 
for her future foundation by the venerable Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. 
Ullathorne, at that time pastor of the little Catholic flock in Coventry. 

We must beg the reader to get this sketch and to study for himself 
Mother Hallahan’s subsequent career of founding and carrying on schools 
and convents and various centres of charity among the Catholics of Eng- 
land. We have dwelt particularly upon the early part of her life, because 
to us it is by far the most interesting and instructive. It tells who she is, 
and what she is—the woman who, when she died, was the spiritual mother 
of so many noble-hearted souls devoted to a life of high perfection and of 
heroic charity. She was a poor servant-girl, true to ber natural instincts 
of purity, industry, integrity ; loyal to her faith and its teachings; great of 
heart and wide of mind; taught better of God than of man; and chosen out 
of many to be the special friend of God, and a leader of choice souls. 
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THE Divine ComEDy or Dante. Translated into English verse, with 
notes, a Augustine Wilstach. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

We have read and we have tried to read many translations of the Divine 
Poet. We have turned quickly from some; from others we have risen tired 
and weary as one feels after making some great effort. Others again have 
roused our anger at the ignorance or stupidity of the translator, mingled, 
we must say, with a sort of contemptuous pity. But from this translation 
we turn with love; we rise strengthened and refreshed ; we come away with 
thoughts of peace, for here are learning, fairness, and piety, instead of ig- 
norance, bigotry, and blasphemy. 

And first we speak of the translation. It is a good one. Its merits are 
these. It is made into English verse: not into pedantic Latinized English. 
The words chosen suit the subject. The good solid Anglo-Saxon which 
stands out so boldly in the Inferno gives to it that fierceness which it 
needs. 

Mr. Wilstach is not afraid of seeing two or more words of one syllable 
in a row as so many authorsare. These think that unless every third 
word takes five or six motions of the vocal organs to speak it the English 
is poor. Thus: 

* And I, who stood intent to view the same, 

Saw muddy people in that bog effete, 

Naked and angry each when each would meet, 

And each the other would with fury smite 

With hands, head, chest, and feet ; their rage so sore 

Each with keen teeth the other maimed and tore.” 

Inf., Cant. viii, 109. 
‘His beard was long, and lined with white hairs shone, 
Like as his tresses, whereof on his breast 
A double stream his dignity high confessed.” 
Purg., Cant. i. 34-37- 

** As in a fish-pond pure whose wavelets rest, 

The fishes draw t’wards that which food they deem, 

As there they see it through the crystal beam, 

So drew a thousand splendors, then, and more, 

Our place towards, and words each uttered glad.” 

Paradiso, Cant. i. 100-104. 


We see {rom these specimens, taken at random, that there are enough 
Anglo-Saxon words, and good, to show what we mean without constantly 
tripping over the French and Latin fences, which for many a writer ought 
to have the notice “ No trespassing” posted up. 

The transition of the style in the translation from heavy, grave, and 
severe to clear, cutting, sharp, and, lastly, to lightsome, reverent, and lofty, 
in the Paradiso, Purgatorio, and Inferno respectively, is a master-stroke, 
and assures the reader that the translator has endeavored to enter into the 
mind and spirit of the author who conceived and brought forth the poem. 
We think that Mr. Wilstach has done all this well. We like, also, the 
division into verses. The long lines without a break which are found in 
blank verse are tiresome. The rhyme is good; and altogether, as an 
English work, we have the greatest praise for it. 

Dante was a Catholic, and though he may have said bitter things 
about the Roman pontiff in his capacity as temporal ruler, nevertheless 
he had, as all good Catholics ever have had, the utmost devotion to the See 
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of Peter. This fact, which other translators and commentators have at 
tempted to cover up or pass by, is most emphatically brought out in the 
notes. 

For this reason, if for no other, these notes in Mr. Wilstach’s translation 
are of great worth. The vindication of St. Celestine V., and the manner in 
which it is shown how one must distinguish when considering Dante and 
his feelings towards the Papacy as a divine institution, and the temporal 
power and the human policy which directed it. 

Dante was no Protestant, nor had he any leanings in that direction. 
As a politician he was intensely bitter against Boniface VIII., but his 
devotion to the Holy See must have been ardent if we read the mind of 
the man in the poem. 

We hope that every Catholic that reads good books will have on his 
shelves a copy of Mr. Wilstach’s Dante. It is well printed and bound, and 
for a present at Easter we could not recommend anything better. 


LEAVES FROM ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. Selected and translated by Mary H. 
Allies, Edited, with a preface, by T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. ; London: Burns & Oates. 

From the great store of St. Chrysostom’s writings Miss Allies has selected and 
translated such parts as are deemed useful and edifying. This great saint, so 
renowned for his eloquence and for his witness to the Catholic faith on points of 
modern controversy, has left to posterity a larger mass of writings than any other 
Greek Father, and in the original has a majesty of style which makes him worthy 
of the name he bears. These cullings from his works are made with good taste 
and appear in excellent English. Mr. T. W. Allies, the father of the translator, 
and well known from his historical and controversial writings, contributes a 
preface which is a sketch of the saint’s life and a summary of his works. It is 
well written, full of unction, and, though all too brief, conveys a good general 
view of St. John’s life and of his place in the turbulent era in which he lived. It 
is a fitting and, in a sense, a necessary introduction to the book, which itself is 
well adapted for spiritual reading, for the preparation of sermons, and for students 
of history and literature desirous of becoming acquainted with St. John’s method 
and manner in treating his topics. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE RT. REV. JOHN MCMULLEN, D.D., First 
Bishop of Davenport, Ia. By the Rev. James J. McGovern, D.D. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. John Lancaster Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. 
Chicago and Milwaukeé : Hoffman Bros. 

This is a memorial of a sturdy character, honest, true to himself, loyal to his 
church and his country. Whoever knew Dr. McMullen would say that he resembled 
General Grant. He was taciturn, but not morose. He was earnest, but not 
obtrusive. He was a lover of peace, but not afraid to fight for the right, and when 
he fought he won. Conscious of more than ordinary gifts, he was conspicuous 
for true humility. When oppressed by tyranny he was at once patient, silent, and 
determined to have justice done for justice’ sake. His career as a prelate was so 
soon cut off by death that it looked as if Divine Providence had caused him to be 
made bishop rather to vindicate his integrity than to employ for the divine glory 
his undoubted ability for governing a diocese. 

We are tempted to reproduce in its entirety Bishop Spalding’s eloquent intro- 
duction to this useful work. ‘Much had he endured,” says the bishop, “ which 
can only be hinted at—trials, disappointments, labors, suspicions, false impu- 
tations, ingratitude, heartaches, and at last a shadow settled on his face and 
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marked him as one who had known sorrows. .. . His deeply religious nature 
sustained him, and if he worked less joyously, he did not work less faithfully than 
in earlier and happier days. He was still the zealous priest, the watchful pastor, 
the true-hearted, strong man who found comfort in giving it to the poor and 
the wretched. . . . His religion was one of deeds rather than of words; 
he lived in God’s presence ; he loved Jesus Christ and his fellow-man ; he was an 
obedient son of the church, a loyal citizen, a true friend, and an upright man; 
but his life and not his speech made all this manifest. Not a faultless man, in- 
deed ; not one whom either the world or the church would canonize ; not a great 

‘ orator, nor a master of style, nor a profound thinker, nor an enthusiastic reformer, 
nor a skilful organizer of philanthropic schemes, but a plain, brave, and genuine 
man, the best type of the kind of men the West rears; men who saved the Union, 
and who may yet save our religion and Christian civilization. More brilliant 
men, more learned, more popular, more fortunate, possibly, have given their lives 
to the service of the ‘church in America, but among them all there was not a 
nobler character, a greater heart, or a braver soul than John McMullen.” 

This biography has not only been a work of love, a tribute to a departed and 
beloved friend, but bears evidence of painstaking literary work. Much of the 
author’s difficulties arose from the destruction of material in the great Chicago 
fire, but he succeeded in great part in remedying these difficulties by writing dur- 
ing the life-time of many of Dr. McMullen’s contemporaries and intimate friends. 
Of course the people of the dioceses of Chicago and Davenport will be most in- 
terested in this memoir, but it is also a valuable contribution to the Catholic’ 
literature of the country. 
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